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leven Roya! Gulls destined for military use with the Italian Air Force. 
These planes have been in rugged military service with the |.A.F. for 
more than three yeors without interruption in operations from any couse. 
They were built by the world famous Piaggio & C. plant at Genoa, Italy. 


PERFORMANCE DATA AND SPECIFICATIONS 


DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS 


Overall length..................35'6” 
Wingsp w= '5” 
Height 





Wing area 

Empty weight............ 

Max. useful load........1940 Ibs. 
Gross Weight 





POWER PLANT 
Two Lycoming GO-435-C2B 


Propellers: Hartzell, three blade, 
variable pitch, constant 
speed, full feathering 

Fuel capacity................190 gal. 

All-metal, monocoque construc- 
tion. 

*Optione!l—Two Lycoming GO-480 

(270 np) = engines. Performance 
rotings increase proportionately. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed (at sea level) 
Cruising range 


approx. 180 mph 


over seven (7) hrs. with reserve 


Cruising speed (at 7000 ft. and 72% power)....cpprox. 160 mph 


Climb to 3000 ft. 


3 min., 2 sec. 





18,000 ft. 





Service Ceiling (both ines) 
Service ceiling (one ine) 


over 5,000 ft. 





Take-off run, land 


787 ft. 





722 ft. 





Landing run, land.. 


Time for take-off from water (no wind)................... 


am) FS 


H ERE’S a working ship that’s specially designed 

for the man who's going places. Be he air- 
minded executive, aerial surveyor or company pilot, 
he'll go “sky-wide and handsome” in the exciting 
new Royal Gull. 


If you're that man, this amphibian puts new, 
more useful wings at your command .. . provides 
convenience unobtainable in any other type of air- 
craft. Go when you want... at speeds approach- 
ing three miles per minute. Fly where you will... 
in 5-place executive comfort up to a thousand miles 
or more. And land where you please ... any 


airport, lake or river can be your landing field. 


Learn more about this new concept in utility and 
convenience. Write on company letterhead for your 
copy of the 8-page brochure on the Royal Gull. 











tt A real record breaker ... the Royal 
“pet > Gull, piloted by a woman, recently set 
> TH a world’s distance revord for amphib 


ians in its class... 1865 miles non-stop. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
6784 W. National Ave. © Milwaukee 14, Wis. 








Night or Day, In Any Kind of Weather— 
FULLY AUTOMATIC ICE PROTECTION 


—~whenever and wherever needed! 











/CEGUARDS 


NEW FULLY AUTOMATIC 


System of Ice Control for Aircraft 


ilcYeidelanl-tealelaliael ll-teidelial tailed 
ICE DETECTION ICE PROTECTION 


FOOLPROOF, Fully Automatic OPERATION 


M. The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company, Akror 





New, Fully Automatic Iceguard System is a joint development of the National Aero- 
nautical Establishment in Ottawa, PSC Applied Research Ltd., of Toronto, and 
Goodyear. Exclusive with Goodyear in the United States, full information may be 


had by writing: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 


published monthly by the Zif-Davis Publishing Company. William B. Ziff chair of the board (1946-1953). at 64 & hicage t 
tered a cond-class matter Sept. 6, 1942, at th Post Office Chicago, ti ' oh 3. i879 Aut zed & set Office 


Dep Ottawa . na s 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES On ne os, and Canada $4.00 an Ame n nor puntries all other fore cou es $5.00 
POSTMASTER -Picas etu u vered copie " 3579 to 64 £& Lake 
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YOU HAVEN'T BEEN TALKING 
ABOUT THIS AIRPLANE 
YOU SOON WILL—IT’S THE 


« 
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A SUPERIOR TWIN CONVERSION OF THE 
FAMOUS RYAN NAVION 


Here is an entirely new concept of an executive air- 
; craft with a combination of speed, safety and utility 

6: site it ee never before offered in its price class. 
The Camair 480 is powered by two Continental 
0-470 B engines either of which is capable of sustaining 


FORMANCE 


DATA flight above 8,500 feet at full gross weight. 
Here for the flying executive is big airplane per- 
3,930 Us. formance in a relatively small airplane at a substantial 
Gross Lood , reduction in investment and maintenance cost. 


PER 


Cruise Speed 
70% Power 4 
ot 6,000 Ft. —e 

Rate of Climb st 


FPM 
Two Engines 1,750 


Rate of Climb St 


FPM 
One Engine 450 


Service Ceiling 


Two Engines 


22,000 FT. 


. AMERICA’S MOST POWERFUL LOW PRICED EXECUTIVE 
Service Celling 8,000 FT. AIRCRAFT. COMPLETELY REMANUFACTURED BY 


One Engine 
sy = 6 | tw 


r Loading ry , r) . = 2 
7 82 iss./HP. Kocardk + Llevelgomend +/blamiusiartat a4 


900 Miles a sinensis, 
Range ° Fann (ALO + 


i J SQ. FT. 
Wing Loading 21.3 18s./ 


480 HP 


4 


1,200 LBs. ' = ii_—<* 
} MUNICIPAL AIRPORT — GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Useful Load 


108 Gals. 
Fuel . 


DIVISION OF §& IRON WORKS, INC. 


— WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TODAY 
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AD ASTRA 
Author Cleve’s article in the September 
of Fryinc, “Ad Astra Per Ardua,” 
most amusing ar- 


issue 
is, without doubt, the 


ticle on flying which I have ever read. Hi 
account of the trials and vibrations which 
he experienced at the hands of the C-3 
is priceless. You are to be congratulated 
on the selection of this article for publica 
tion 

J. C. Hopces, Jr 
3irmingham, Ala 


MISSING—JANUARY, 1946 
I began taking FLYING just a short time 
after my discharge from the Army Air 
Force in 1945. I have all my copies bound 
and use them for reference. However, 
I'm missing the January, 1946 issue, and 
am wondering if any of your readers 
have an extra copy. If so, and they would 
sell it, 'd appreciate very much hearing 
from them 
LuTHER J. Pysus 
704 N. Cleveland St., 
Amarillo, Tex 
HOW TO BUY AN AIRPLANE 
Reader Crawford (July Mail Box) did 
not read far enough back “over the past 
months,” or he would have discovered 
(or re-discovered if he is a real old-timer 
beginner) the May, 1953 issue with its 
excellent article: “How to Buy,” written 
by Silas H. Wellman 
This and its companion article: “How 
to Sell,” by Norman Lee Seward, are just 
two of the many reasons for my Saving 
every issue of FLYING, and those issues 
of other first aviation 
which have special value articles 
This habit makes “moving day” a bit 
of a chore, but it is worth it, as reader 
Cannon July Mail Box) would 
probably agree 


class magazines 


(also 


Rosert S. HyKes 

Lima, Peru 

PALM BEACH OPERATOR 

I would like to put in a plug for a new 
operator I had the pleasure of doing busi- 
ness with while stationed at Palm each, 
Fla. He is Joe Butnor, who operates the 
Everglades Flying Service, located on the 


6 


city line between West Palm Beach and 
Riviera 

When I left Florida, Joe 
two J-3’s on floats for rentals and an 
Aeronca Sedan on floats for charter work 
Being a new operation, the word hasn't 
gotten around too much as yet. But the 
service is very good and the rates reason- 
able 

I was only in Palm Beach a short while 
and, due to bad winds and bad weather, 
Joe really had to bend over backwards to 
help me get my seaplane rating 

Aviation needs more boosters like Mr 
Butnor 


was operating 


Lr. R. T. Davipson 
Norton AFB, Calif 


CORRECTION FROM CUBA 

The article in the August, 1954 issue 
entitled “History's Forgotten Flyer” con 
tains several errors. I was rather young 
in 1911 but I have investigated with peo- 
ple interested in aviation of those days 
and this is what I have found 

Mr. McCurdy landed only a few minutes 
out of Key West and was picked up by 
a U. S. destroyer about 80 miles from 
Havana’s Morro Castle; consequently he 
should have said: “When I passed the 
light house a few miles south of Key 
West.” 

He was taken all right to Havana and 
received a real Cuban welcome, being 
entertained royally by the Cubans who 
appreciated his intentions and courage in 
those early days of aviation 

Apparently the author of the article 
heard about the $10,000 offer of the Mu- 
nicipality of Havana and twisted the 
whole thing. It was made two years after 
Mr. McCurdy’s flight “To the first Cuban 
pilot who accomplishes the flight from 
Key West to Havana.” Incidentally it 
was won by Mr. Domingo Rosillo on May 
17, 1913. 

What the author puts in Mr. McCurdy’s 
mouth saying: “It was just an old Spanish 
custom,” we here in Cuba do not believe 
he ever said 

Louis F. Arpoirs 
President, Club de Aviacion de Cuba 
Vice-President, F.A.I 
Havana, Cuba 
SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 

I have received a letter from a Dieter 
Schafer, P.O. Box 156, Greytown, Natal 
Province, Union of South Africa, who is 
16 years old. He stated that he is in 
terested in aviation and wants to find a 
“pen-pal” in the U. S. who is about his 
age and also interested in aviation 

I have been out of contact with my 
neighborhood for so long that I haven't 
any personal acquaintances whom I could 


hoped that you could 

perhaps Dieter's 

through your publication 
Mas. THomas H. MILts 
Asst. Air Attache 

American Embassy 

Pretoria, Union of South Africa 


recommend and 


appeal for “pen-pal” 


MORE ON NIGHT FLYING 

The night flying comments in your Mail 
Box section have been extremely inter- 
esting to me. For several years we have 
been getting hundreds of calls for night 
flights in 
from the 
islands, which we 
interest of safety 

Very often such refusals require an ex- 
planation of why we will not take night 
flights when our competitors do. Gener 
ally speaking, the only additional equip 
ment required for commercial night fly- 
ing is a carburetor temperature gauge 
and a flare installation. My conscience 
will not allow me to fly women and 
children over water and rough country at 
night, when engine trouble means a prob- 
able injury or to say the least will scare 


single engine aircraft to and 
mainland and _ neighboring 


have refused in the 


the dickens out of your passengers—the 
ones that realize the hazards involved! 
Occasionally I get caught out and re- 
turn at night, which can be very enjoy 
able, provided you don’t have to think 
about the safety of passengers 
Steve C. GENTLE 
Edgartown Airport, 
Edgartown, Mass 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 

I find the articles by Frank Harvey 
both delightful and amusing reading. Tell 
him to keep his pen wet. Would you 
please print a photo of this gentleman 
and his X-C weary Supercub in a forth- 
coming issue? Thanks for a wonderful 
magazine. 

W. H. Bannister, JR 


Lubbock, Tex 


@ Here is author Frank Harvey—one of 
those ‘wild-eyed chaps who fly because 
they like it.” 
cently gave to a newspaper his last snap 
the Super 


Unfortunately, he just re- 


shot of himself posed beside 
cub. (Popular man, this fellow Harvey.) 
However, the 
predecessor to the Cub and will always 
spot in his heart but 
story.—Eb 


Mooney shou n here was 
have a warm 


thet s ano her 


REVERSE COMPASS 

Having reasonable time for 
comments to appear in The Mailbox or 
John R Hoyt's article, “The Compass,” 
in the June 

I feel moved to make one 
In my limited experience with naviga 

(Continued on page 8) 
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issue, and having seen none, 





Motorists: here's proof... 


Gulf’s cleaner-burning, super-refined gasoline 
solves today’s No. 1 engine problem! 


This lamp ' ng the 
DIRTY-BURNING 
TAIL-END of gasoline 


which GULF refines 


\ 30 ~—_ 


This lamp is burning 
NEW SUPER-REFINED 
GULF NO-NOX, the 
cleaner-burning super-fuel 


COMPLETELY NEW! SUPER-REFINED 


New Gulf No:Nox 
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THE HIGH-EFFICIENCY GASOLINE 


Laboratory tests promised... 


. these immediate and lasting benefits from 


this new, super-refined fuel : 


More complete engine protection than from the 
so-called ““miracle-additive™ gasolines. Why? Be- 
cause Gulf refines out the “dirty-burning tail- 
end” of gasoline (the No. 1 troublemaker in 
high-compression engines)—and then treats this 
new Super-Refined NO-NOX to give it a com- 
plete range of protective properties It protects 


every part it touches against carbon, rust, gum 
Extra gas mileage in all your everyday, short- 
trip, stop-and-go driving 


No knock, no pre-ignition. Why? Because the 
anti-knock power of new Gulf NO-NOX has 


been stepped up to an all-time high 


Stall-proof smoothness. Instant sfar/ o—and 


fast, fucl-saving warm-up 


That’s why new Super-Refined Gulf NO-NOX 
gives your engine more power-with-| tecuion 


than you've ever known, 


Road tests proved... 


These cars, powered by New Gulf 
No-Nox, actually performed better than 
new... after 15,000 miles! 


True! After 15,000 miles per cat overing all 
conditions of city and country driving —Gulf 
test cars showed these results 

e Higher-than-new horsepower! 

@ Better-than-new on gasoline mileage! 

e@ And not a single trace of carbon knock or pre- 


ignition at any time—even on the Stecpest 


mountain grades! 





NOW...WING LIFT INSTRUMENTATION FOR 
SINGLE AND MULTI-ENGINE AIRCRAFT! 


new SAFE FLIGHT sptep CONTROL 


SYSTEMS make precision low-speed 
approaches, landings and take-offs possible 
for all types of aircraft! 


With the Safe Flight Speed Control System there 
is no need for constant reference to airspeed in 
order to maintain best wing lift during approach, 
landing, take-off and climb. Power, gross weight, 
configuration or turbulence are all automatically 
taken into consideration. 

Wing lift data is collected from the wing trans- 
ducer, interpreted and transmitted to a single dial 
on your instrument panel. By keeping the pointer 
centered, correct lift and attitude at low speeds 

Uae Gece een ene | easily maintained. Readings are continuous 
nil attieniin oun eomend, and accurate under all conditions. 

Instantaneous, non-lagging response insures 
against loss of control . . . permits stabilization on glide path . . . eliminates 
excessive braking and overshooting of runways. The Safe Flight Speed Control 
System ‘makes a smoother pilot of everybody"’! 


Ask your dealer or use coupon below. 
MODEL SC-12 Single Engine MODEL SC-24 Multi-Engine 
Speed Control System $34500 Speed Control System $695.00 


Write or wire for detailed information. (State type aircraft.) 


2 SAFE FLIGHT esses, 


“Pioneers in Lift Instrumentation" 
os eeeeeeeeeeseceseeoceseeeeeceseeeeeooceeseoeocoeeecaceses: 
SAFE FLIGHT INSTRUMENT CORP., WHITE PLAINS 1, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: Please send detailed information on the new Safe Flight Speed Control System. 
Type Aircraft 
Nome 


Street 
City Zone State 
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(Continued from page 6) 

tion, I have had far the greatest success 
with magnetic compasses which, when 
the ship was turned to the right, in 
dicated an increased heading Refer- 
ence to the illustrations accompanying 
the article will quickly convince one 
that, even with the use of Mr. Hoyt’s 
very good rule, a pilot using the com- 
pass illustrated would soon become hope- 
lessly lost. Mr. Hoyt’s article is very 
good and accurate, but you have done 
him wrong with the illustrations. 

Jack ROocers 
San Diego, Calif 
@ How true, how true. Our apologies 
to all who may have wondered about 
that reverse compass illustration. 
Wouldn't it be nice, though, if compasses 
read forward rather than backward?— 
Ep 

FLY IT'S FUN 

Another excellent editorial—“One Way 
Up” in the June issue. I like your em 
phasis on group participation in fun and 
action at the airport. All of my 17 years 
of flying have been in just such group 
activity. 

Many years ago the flying organiza 
tion that I belong to made large wood 
letters reading: “Fly It’s Fun,” and 
nailed them to the hangar. Even the old 
rules of the group start off by saying 
“This organization was formed in 1937 so 

that the average 
working man 

? could enjoy the 

= pleasure of fly 
ing.” 

An. elderly 
lady once visited 
the airport and 
saw the group in 
action. Later, in 
an attempt to de- 
scribe where she 
had been and 
what she had 
seen, she _ said 
“It was not a 

place of business nor was it an amuse- 
ment place, but there were a lot of people 
around and they seemed to be having a 
great deal of fun.” 

When World War II started, this 
organization supplied material for twelve 
flight instructors. After the war, we re- 
turned to find the hangars had been 
rented to someone else. We remembered 
the fun we used to have, so we grouped 
together again, bought two airplanes and 
a prefabricated hangar. 

We have put our flying club cn a solid 
and practical basis. Since many people 
have wishej that such an organization 
was available at their local airport, I 
believe that a national organization is in 
order. One of the simplest ways in which 
a national program could be started 
would be to feature it as a television 
program. Any concern sponsoring it 
would be well advertised 

Erwin E. STOCKWELL 
Orange, Mass 
FLYING—November 1954 





the FAVORITE because... 


TRICYCLE GEAR takes the skill out of take 
offs and landings: lets vou taxi with ease 
in high winds s better visibility. Tri- 


cycle gear lon your plane as it 


is on every odern t and airliner. 


ECONOMY Priced nearly $2,000 less than 
other production four-place planes, the Tri 
Pacer averages 15 miles per gallon, costs 
less than 2 cents per passenger mile, in- 
cluding direct and indirect costs. 


FULL PANEL accom 
ments including artificial 
homing loop, VHI 

I I receiver ail 


tom pilus 


nodates evro instru 
horizon, Omni, 


transmitter, VHF 


standard in Super Cus 


and 


other deluxe equipment. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT 
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HANDLING EASE 


Iri-Pacer to safe 


“ing le h ind brake brings 


short 


COMFORT 
flight 


steer cool in 


Foam rubber » 


Inter-con ful Individual ventilator 
nected ailerons and rudder | ou immer; double 
with wheel alone or feet Lione lri Pacer’s back issure warmth is 
the easiest-to-ily plane available. Generous sound-proofing 


A 


BIG BAGGAGE compartment has 100 pound 


capacity and large separate door 


RUGGEDNESS 
We Ided steel 


witht 


Iri-Pacer is really built! 


> 
Rear seat all-aluminum 


and 
can be quickly removed to carry freight, 


fuselage 
structure are covered with ex« lusive 
which is easily loaded through exclusive non-flammable, long-lasting Duraclad plas- 


rear door on left side. tic finish for utmost reliability. 


cc Mie ee” 


I ycoomimng en 


SMOOTH RELIABLE POWER 


gine t- 


PERFORMANCE for safe 


rated one of smoothest, most cde country transportation 
pendable engines ever developed for bu 


ratt Low 


proves itself beyond ques 


ness air¢ iintenance require mph cruise 


fast climb. Fly it 


ments help explain Tri-Pacer’s economy it’s your favorite, too. Send 


CORPORATION lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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AN EDITORIAL 


Heritage and Pottage 


VIATION in a few years has leaped from rags to 
riches, from cockpits to “front offices,” from cow 
pastures to international terminals. 

Ground facilities in the United States approximate an 
investment of sixty billion dollars. Passenger airlift over 
the oceans exceeds the patronage of steamships. Aircraft 
manufacture soars at times to become the largest of all 
industrial employers. A domestic airline, not a railroad, ts 
the leading medium of first class travel within the country. 
The tempo of our vast business economy would grind to 
low gear if airmail and air travel ceased. 

Air business from every angle has become “big” busi- 
ness. And the end is not yet. Even if we Americans 
wanted to relax our pace of expansion and development, 
we would not dare. Within five years a determined and 
skilled enemy would swarm over us like buzzards. Our 
very existence is the stake of our rate of progress. 

So it is important that an experimental 
plane flies at 1,650 mph and zooms toward 
100,000 feet above sea level. It is important 
that a big jet bomber can dive to the deck 
from 50,000 feet in a minute and a half. It is 
vital that a tanker should refuel a fighter at 
high speed and at extreme altitude. 

But there is a matter of equal importance 
with technical progress. It can be summed 
up broadly as the conscience of organized 
aviation. 

As our air enterprise has expanded and 
taken on decisive effect in the destiny of nations and peo 
ples, it has inevitably within itself become an area of di- 
vergent ambitions. Organized civil components have come 
numerously into being . . . aircraft manufacture, air trans- 
port, personal aircraft owners, technical societies, pilot and 
mechanic unions, training and fixed-base associations, air- 
port executives, ad infinitum. 

There is nothing wrong with this, ipso facto. Segrega- 
tion of specialists is natural and can be constructive. 

But there are dangers to be noted. It is in the very na- 
ture of special interests to become in-grown, cynical, nar- 
row; to forget the whole of which they are but a part; to 
seek power beyond reason; to speak and act without stu- 
died responsibility; to throw weight around, weight which 
they possess only because they are a part of the dev elop- 
ment which mothered them. 

To be bluntly factual, the record of various organized 
components of aviation is not good. Frequently it has 
been cursed by half-baked leadership—apathetic at one 


extreme, bombastic at the other. The actual character of 
the whole structure of American aviation and the big loy- 
alty of 99 per cent of all those who comprise it, is made 
to appear tawdry. 

Nobody can sell the American airman down the river 
to me, be he pilot, mechanic, airline executive, industrialist, 
private flyer, or what not. I’ve lived with the kit and 
boodle of ’em for around forty years. There isn’t a finer 
cross-section of humanity on earth. But it’s got to be said 

you would never know it by watching their compo- 
nent organizations in action. 

At that level most of them sit on their rumps without en- 
thusiasm for anything that doesn’t affect them. Or, on the 
other hand, they wear ermine and sound off like a bunch 
of mule skinners because somebody else got a gold filling 
in his tooth. They even prey upon one another because 
of their inter-dependence upon one another. 

Everybody knows that aviation is a dynamic 
field of enterprise. But does that mean the 
place of one group or another will be com- 
paratively greater or less? Which of all avia- 
tion’s component parts has diminished in the 
panorama of progress? Not one! 

It’s time to recall that each component owes 
a loyalty to each other component. The thing 
was built by the studied co-operation of all. 
It’s big now, but it will never be so big that 
any part of it can afford disregard of its com- 
mon heritage. 

When I was a boy, there hung above the fireplace of an 
old farmhouse on the banks of the Conoquenessing, a long 
rifle. The burled walnut stock shone with the patina of a 
century. In the day when the gunsmith had turned it out, 
its accuracy and balance had been matters of life and death 
on the frontier. Grandfather had a love of the old gun. 
His father and his father’s father had looked at their 
enemies over its sights. 

But in later years, except to clean it, he never took the 
weapon from its pegs. Even when cattle from another farm 
trampled his buckwheat, even when a neighbor diverted a 
brook from his pasture, even when a hunter killed a prize 
heifer, he did not take down the long gun. He knew the 
difference between heritage and pottage. 

As a kid, I was proud of the succession of hands which 
had held the old gun, not because they had pioneered, 
not because they had licked the Indians and French and 
British, but because they had produced a guy who didn’t 


need a gun to impress his neighbors. 


, 
RA Wrdeou 
Gill Robb Wilson 
Editor and Publisher 





MORE DC-7 SERVICE THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE 
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First to introduce the DC-7, American Airlines now 
has almost 9 million miles of experience with these 


M 0 RE NON S OP famous new Flagships. In addition, American offers 
more of this luxury service than any other Airline! 
For example: 


D C °] S * RVI CE THE DC-7 STATESMAN, fastest and only nonstop service 


between Washington, D. C. and Los Angeles! 


Ss 
than anly other Airline THE DC-7 MERCURYS, most frequent nonstop service 


between New York and Los Angeles! 


DALLAS 


7 ’ THE DC-7 GOLDEN GATE and the DC-7 SOUTHERNER, 
—premium service at no extra cost the first DC-7 service between New York and San Fran- 


cisco—4 convenient departures daily! 


Cte Latest AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 
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A NYONE WHO HAS STAYED at USAF’s $263,000,000 
BG air base at Thule, Greenland, for more than a couple 
of hours, and who ts not stone deaf, may have noticed 
a low sustained wailing. This sound is made by the troops 
There are around 4,000 of them and they are 1,590 miles 
further on top of the world than most of their compatriots 
All winter there is continuous darkness. All summer 
there is continuous sunlight. Now and then a hundred- 
mile wind whips off the Ice Cap and blows away every- 
thing that isn’t nailed down. Anyone who has stayed at 
Thule for more than a couple of hours can understand the 
“moaning-low” of the troops. The more remarkable, then 
it seems, when you run into a little oasis of laughter and 
joy in this world’s highest sentry box 
The oasis of l-and-j at Thule is the 318th Fighter Inter- 
ceptor Squadron, a group of pilots, radar observers and 
ground crewmen who operate F-94 jets ove! the grizzled 
neighborhood. Their work starts in the 
hat used to be romantically referred to as 
ol. The pilots of 
They point out that there is a 24-hour 
the alert for this sort of thing. If 
Intercept picks up a strange blip on the 
few inches to the left, speaks calmly into 


and things erupt at the 318th alert hangar. 


f the 


the 318th speak of it as 


irborne in less than three minutes. 
“So vhy a Dawn Patrol?” 


the pilots ask their com- 


mander pl intively 
“Because I say a Dawn Patrol!” he replies sternly 
“Yi .’ they say meekly A Dawn Pa- 
trol.” 
Dawn P 


But they 


“Roger, sit 


; foot, they think. Idiot Mission! 
—_ 


After they are up and cracking along, 


they ma even lik > it 
Headqua te of the 318th is Ye Olde 
area roped off for fun and games at one end of one of the 


Auger Inn, an 


Ye Olde Auger Inn has a bar for the 


squadron barracks 
tomato juice, coffee 


dispensing of scrambled eggs, toast 
and bee On one notable occasion, the bar served fresh 
milk. A B-36 ferried it in, non-stop, from New Mexico, 
the longest milk run, so far as anyone knows, ever made 
Major-domo of Auger Inn is a chap named Jerry 
Mooneyham, a Second 
Lieutenant whose primary 
duty is communications. 
Jerry hails from Okla- 
homa, has a thin red face, 
bright blue eyes, and hair 
about as long as a spring 
frost in Tulsa 
Major George McCleary, 
second in Command to 
Major Belton, the CO, is a 
lover of long-hair music. 
George insists on playing Brahms and Beethoven records 
during poker games. He feels it creates a high-type at- 
mosphere 
During the dark months, Thule is scoured more or less 
regularly by an arctic windstorm that swoops off the Ice 
Cap with relatively little warning. The storm is defined 
in wind velocity as, Phase 1, 2 or 3 Nobody worries about 
Phases 1 or 2. Phase 3, however, is above 50 knots and 
they put you in pokey if they catch you wandering around 
in it. If you are still alive, that is. One boy froze to death 
in a Phase 3 trying to go 100 feet from one barracks to an- 
In a Phase 3 you can’t see your own belt bucklk 
You feel, they say, as if you were inside 
Nothing but white. The 


other hazard encountered in a Phase 3 is flying things 


othe: 
at high noon 
a pingpong ball. Just white 
two-by-fours, medium-sized rocks, old barrels, which 
float invisibly in the murk at about the same velocity as 


the wind. A civilian was struck by a board shortly before 
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A flight of F-94 Starfires from the 
318th Fighter Interceptor Squadron 
of Thule AFB on an “Idiot Mission.” 





Thule, our multi-million 
dollar air base in Greenland, is 


the world’s highest sentry box. 


By FRANK HARVEY 


I visited Thule, when he stepped outside the door. Poor 
guy. 

When a Phase 3 is predicted (you can tell by a sudden 
rise in temperature of from ten to twenty degrees) the 
personnel of the 318th gather at Auger Inn to sweat it out 
with cards, and jump boogie. A 3-day supply of combat 
rations for all hands is kept in the storeroom at all times 
Should anyone wish to freeze ice, he may do so by setting 
a tray of water on the porch, weighting it down with half 


I heard 


quiet evening 


a ton of scrap iron, and waiting for a few minutes 
them freeze ice cubes at the 318th one clea: 
when the temperature was 39 below. The sound was 
a loud crackling, like 


Some of the refrig- 


audible for several hundred feet 
twigs burning briskly in a hot fire 
erators at Thule are actually equipped with heaters to 
keep the food from getting like hunks of granite 

All Thule barracks are anchored down by huge blocks 


of concrete. Even with the help of the concrete blocks, 





the buildings sometimes lift nervously when a heavy 
Phase 3 gust hits just right, and some of the troops go 
“ape-sweat.” Ape sweat is a term which means the same 
as Glacier Goofy, Rock Happy or Snow Stupid. It simply 
means a guy has snapped his cap for some reason or other, 
usually because he got bad news from the girl friend. Bad 
news ranges all the way from reports that the guy’s 
favorite cigarette lighter broke, up to a full-fledged “Dea 
John.” The 318th has worked out a standard routine for 
absorbing a “Dear John”: (1) mix up a round of Starfires 
(2) pin the “Dear John” up on the bulletin board for 
laughs (3) write to some other doll as soon as possible 

The big reason for the high morale of the 318th is the 
fact that the boys are the first line defenders of the multi- 
million dollar base and the 4,000 guys who live there. If 
Russia sent bombers out after Thule, Major Belton’s men 
would meet them first in their 94’s. Russia is only 1,500 
miles away. No wonder the 318th conducts its alert 


scrambles as if each one 
money. For all they know, it 

I spent some time in the Squadron 
Ready Room at Thule w: 


an alert scramble. It happened lat 


tir to see 


one afternoon when the a 
(which never got higher thar 
had set and the sky was 
sprinkled with stars, and the temperature 
GCI picked up a blip. They called in. Our boy 
his headset, leaned toward the ready pilots and 
loud voice: “SCRAMBLE!” 
The pilot and his RO belted the door oper 
stairs like mountain goats, snatched their crasl 
the pegs on the dead run, and swarmed into the 
groundcrew man buckled the pilot in while he wa 
ing the engine. The hangar doors ground oper 
back. Somebody jerked the starter cable out of 
flank after the engine had begun to wind 
they rolled into the arctic night 
I'll never forget how it looked. The after-bu 
denly torched out in a big blue flame, and the: 
sound like somebody tearing five acres of adhe 
off a hairy chest in one jerk. The pilot took off out of 
taxi run, angling off the feeder runway, lining it 


power, and flinging enormous (Continued o 
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“Selling” the public on aviation has 
been a keystone in building one of the most successful 


aircraft sales organizations in America 


By B. R. WOLFE 


Southwest Air Rangers’ operation [(fore- 
ground) at El Paso International Airport 





F HE TRAVELS, he’s a prospect. 
On this forthright premise, the 
four Mueller brothers of El Paso, 
Tex., have built one of the most suc- 
cessful aircraft sales organizations in 
America 
When World War II was over, Dan, 
Joe, Bill, and Albert were all veteran 
pilots ... Dan, Albert and Bill in the 
Air Force; Joe in the Navy 
Today, incorporated as Southwest 
Air Rangers, the Muellers (pro- 
nounced “Millers”) conduct a live- 
wire airplane sales business from 





handsome offices at El Paso Interna- 
tional Airport, and also operate a 
branch at Midland-Odessa Air Terminal in the heart of 
the Permian Basin oil country. As distributors for Piper 
Aircraft, the Southwest Air Rangers have been among 
Piver “quota busters” for the past three years and in 1953 
ranked second among Piper distributors throughout the 
nation, 

Have the Muellers a modus operandi to blueprint for 
other airport operators? “Mostly, we rely on the ‘peck, 
peck, peck’ method,” says Bill, oldest of the four brothers 
and frequently their spokesman 

“From every available source we have compiled our list 
of the businessmen, professional men, farmers and ranch- 
ers in our area who, at one time or another, may need 
transportation 

“Those are our ‘suspects’—over 800 of them in the parts 
of Texas and New Mexico that we cover. They’re all listed 
on cards. Every single month each ‘suspect’ hears directly 
from us on the various Piper planes 

“Whenever one of us makes a trip, he takes along a list 
of ‘suspects’ in the region he’s going to visit and calls on 
just as many as he can. If any one of us has a spare minute 
at the airport, he gets on the phone and calls a few ‘sus- 
pects’ in town—asks if they’re getting the literature all 
right and if they'll keep us in mind. 

“Often a year goes by before we get a nibble—maybe 
two or three years. If we get a sign of interest, the ‘sus- 


pec t’ becomes a prospect * His card goes into the ‘hot file.’ 


It’s a long-range program and we're only now commencing 
to see how such a program really pays off.” 

Take the case of that E] Paso businessman. “This is an 
example of how the ‘peck, peck, peck’ method works,” says 
Bill Muelle: 

“From friends we learned about a businessman in El] 
Paso who had a real use for an airplane but was dead set 
against the idea. One day Joe visited his office and asked 
a chance to fly him somewhere. The man just guffawed 
‘Me fly?’, he said. “Why, I get airsick even in one of those 
big airliners.’ 

‘That didn’t discourage Joe. Every few months he'd 
drop in to visit and talk. It went on like this for close to 
three years. Then one day the ‘suspect’ got in a bind on 
some work and called to know if we could hop him to a 
nearby ranch right away 

“It was a gusty day. I remembered h.s remark about 
airsickness. We took off and, before he had a chance to 
think of airsickness, I persuaded him to try the controls 
himself. He did, sort of timidly. We got to the ranch and 
back and convinced him that the airplane wasn’t going to 
bite him 

“About six months later he called again. Then the calls 
became more frequent. Now we took a look at his bills 
and decided it would be cheaper to own a plane than to 
rent one. He bought a new Tri-Pacer from us. Then he 
got his pilot’s license and also taught his wife, son, daugh- 
ter and son-in-law to fly. They're one of the flyingest 
families in E] Paso today (Continued on page 57) 
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Al, Bill and Dan Mueller discussing the fine points of the Apache 
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TEAM HAS GROWN 


The highly complex systems of our present day 


airplanes require a new type of “specialized maintenance” 


which was unheard of during World War I1. 


By F. X. PURCELL, JR. 


HEN A PREHISTORIC huntsman first thought 
of tipping a spear with the tooth of a tiger, he 
did it himself. He became a mechanic working 
for himself. When the tooth stuck in the tough flesh 
of a dinosaur, he replaced it 
He did these things himself because no one else knew 
how and because his suspicious mind could not trust 
anyone else to do something so important to his life. 
His weapons remained crude and the time he spent in 
maintaining them detracted from his hunting 
His technolithic progeny learned that weapons could 
be made and maintained better by people who did 
nothing else and that their work left the hunter free to 
do his job. As weapons became more complex, the “we- 
fix-em” department became more specialized, one mem- 
ber chipping flint, while others cut and fitted the shafts: 
but the work all stayed in the family because no one else 
could be trusted. It was not until much later that the 
man of arms would leave the care of his weapon to a 
Strange and then it was not so much an improvement in 


technique as in human relations 
16 


When the first airplane was flown by the Wright 
brothers, everyone of those 59 seconds in the air repre- 
sented hours of labor in checking and adjusting the 
engine, the struts, the fabric. The first pilots were gen- 
erally their own mechanics, because they were the only 
ones who knew the job. They could not trust others 
with the care of the machine on which depended thei: 
very lives 

In the early days of the Air Corps, it became evident 
that the pilot did not have time to fight in the air and 
also work on the ground; so the airplane crew was 
developed. The crew was a close-knit unit which lived and 
worked together like the cave-man’s family. When the 
plane was in the air, the ground crew anxiously sweated 
out its safe return, and when it was on the ground, they 
nursed it as a mother nurses a delicate child 

But a B-36 or an F-84 is not the simple machine that 
the Wright brothers flew 
a large group of highly trained specialists; jet engine 


Its maintenance is a matter for 


experts, hydraulic engineers and, above all, electronics 


wizards. In an air force of thousands of airplanes, there 





will never be enough fool-proof mechanics to form a 
complete crew for each airplane, so we need a more effi- 
client system. 

The system has developed gradually as the pinch has 
been felt 
organizational, field and depot maintenance. The first 
was originally the work that could be done by the flying 
squadron with its own ground crews. Field maintenance 


First, the job was divided into echelons 


is more complicated. It took special mechanics and tools 
backed up by a good machine shop. Depot maintenance 
goes into overhaul beyond the capability of the field 
These echelons persist, but they change their boundaries 
to fit particular aircraft and the potential of each base 
For huge numbers of flying fortresses, organization of 
the “we-fix-em” department had to be further stream- 
lined 
line. This was profitable where an organization stayed 
in one place, where aircraft were all of the same model 
and where the flow of spare parts was steady. But the 
fully developed production line could seldom be applied 
to a military situation. Various compromises were made 
during World War II. Out of these has come the current 
sult- 


In some cases it approached a factory production 


broad plan known as “specialized maintenance,” 
able in one form or another, to almost any situation 
Development of the technical plan, as in the case of 
our spear-toting ancestors, has been only half the prob- 
lem. The other, and sometimes more difficult, half has 
been to sell it. Many of our older pilots cling to the 
comforting memory of a ground crew all their own, a 
little group of loyal, skillful men who would nurse their 
They like to think of the combat crew and 
ground crew of a single airplane as a complete, well- 
knit team, all for one and one for all. They see the 
ground members of the team basking in the reflected 


airplane 


glory of the flying members and thereby gaining incen- 
tive for the hard, grinding work of keeping them flying 

This is a fine concept, which has furnished the basis 
for a generation of great achievement. It was not con- 
ceived for an air force with thousands of airplanes, each 
having tens of thousands of different parts. It was not 
conceived for K-systems and electronic fuel regulators 
It was not conceived for mechanics who must be almost 
graduate engineers. 

A single ground crew capable of giving an F-86-D 
the old kind of attention would have to include five 


“system specialists,” each an expert on one of the highly 


complex systems of the airplane; and would have to be 
led by an aeronautical engineer. For the B-47 and B-36, 
the requirement 
Where are all these experts coming from? 

1 not be 


would be proportionately greater 


There simply are not enough and wil enough 
for the number of aircraft we are talking about. We 
afford to 
haunches hour after 


their 
speck of 
We have to use 
such men a full day every day, applying 


cannot keep such men squatting on 
hour, squinting for the 
their airplane winging its way home 
special 
skill to one plane after another in a syst 
It is less romantic, but it makes more flying 

What then becomes of the team spirit? Must we give 
up the idea of combat crew and ground crew working 
No, the team has simply 
The ground crew has grown to group size, and 
We no longer have one knight 


of the air going out to challenge another in single com- 


together to a common end? 
grown 
so has the combat crew 


bat. Our team now is a wing 


And what of the pride of the mechanic achieve- 


ments of his very own airplane and its pilo Part of 
that is still there, on a different level, but part has given 
way to pride in his own achievement in |! wn pro- 
fession. The airplane mechanic of today is not a trans- 


mkey. He 


has had, in many cases, more formal education than the 


planted farm boy or a transmuted grease n 


pilot, and he may have a better job in « 
for him. He has professional pride in |} 


How do we organize, then, to utilize 


these highly skilled men? 
In the 


tem ext nsively 


two commands that have inaugurated tl sys- 
manuals have been published describing 
in detail the duties and relationships of every part of 
the team. At the top of the heap is a control 

which insures that routine inspections and replacements 


work 


Below that are the periodic maintenance, 


} 


set-up 


are made on schedule and that the quality of the 
is standard 
field maintenance and supply units, all so closely tied 
together that ons 


another 


never has to waste time waiting for 


Let us look at a training base where pilots must get 
their There 


are a few spare airplanes; but generally, each plane must 


schedule 


instruction on a regular, daily 
make several flights a day at specified hours, often with 
only 15 minutes between landing and take-off 


As a plane taxies in from (Continued on page 50) 
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Despite poor soaring weather 


in England, a lot of friendliness and good 


will was exchanged at the 1954 


World 
Gliding 
hampionships 


By BETSY WOODWARD 


44 sailplanes entered in the World Giiding Cham- 
pionships arrived in_Derbyshire, England, they ex- 
pected to find small fields surrounded by stone walls and 
mediocre soaring conditions. Few however, were so pes- 
simistic as to predict that the weather would allow only 
the four contest days that had been laid down by the 
F.A.I. as the minimum number for declaring a champion. 
The glider base on Camphill has been the scene of past 
British National Contests, at which many outstanding 
flights have been made. But at the start of the Interna- 
tionals, the English were wondering when their summer 
would begin and, at the close, everyone felt that it never 
would. By American standards, English thermals are 
comparatively weak and the cloudbase low. As a result, 
nearly all competitors had their gliders equipped with the 
best blind flying instruments available, while few carried 
the additional weight of oxygen equipment. The Swedes 
were perhaps the most optimistic; they were equipped 
with life jackets, evidently to be used in an attempt to 
make the fourth glider crossing of the English Channel. 
There were several other basic differences between this 
year’s Championships and those previously held in Switz- 
erland (1948), Sweden (1950) and Spain (1952). Instead 
of the usual launching by airplane tow, a winch was used 
and since the site is on top of a hill, ridge soaring could 
be carried out in either a westerly or southerly wind until 
the much awaited thermal arrived, when the glider would 


Wi: PILOTS FROM 19 nations who were to fly the 


start spiraling, gain altitude and head cross-country to 
the next thermal or ridge. The housing arrangements 
were also unique. Each pilot and his crew had one house 
trailer and one tent and these made up a sizable “tent- 


city” which was located on the site. Large marquees and 


other buildings housed the offices, press, briefing and 
weather rooms, dining cafe, and three bars 

Nearly all teams managed to arrive at the site in time 
to take advantage of the week of practice flying which 
preceded actual competitions 

The only serious accident to mar the contest occurred 
during the practice week to the other Austrian single- 
seater. While flying the newly constructed 16-metre 
Zugvogel (less than two hours gliding had been put on 
the glider), Alois Hasenknopf lost a wing while cloud 
flying and was unable to leave his glider in time for 
his parachute to open. 

At least a dozen of the 35 single-seaters and nine two- 
seaters were entirely new machines, many incorporating 
the latest ideas of sailplane design. The most outstanding 
was the German entry, The HKS-1, which featured a 
completely smooth laminar wing, retractable landing 
wheel and skid and a vee-tail. In order to insure undis- 
turbed airflow over the wing, a variable wing-camber 
mechanism took the place of the more conventional 
ailerons and a tail parachute was used in place of the 
usual spoiler-brake on the wing. A tandem sailplane, it 
was flown in the single-seat class by German Champion 
E. G. Haase. A second machine of the same type was to 
have been flown by Hanna Reitsch, well-known German 
aviatrix, but was withdrawn at the last minute. 

Appropriately called “spaghetti”, was the Italian sail- 
plane, Spillo, which has the amazingly high aspect ratio 
of 30, a wing span of just under 60 feet and which claims 
ea glide ratio of 40:1. Of all wood construction, it was 
completed just prior to the Championships. Another re- 
cently built ship was the WLM-II which was withdrawn 
by Swiss pilot “Pirat” Gehriger after the start of the 
contest due to basic faults in stability and control 

The most popular glider was the Slingsby Sky, a British 
sailplane flown by seven competitors and the same type 
which carried England’s Philip Wills to victory in the 
1952 Internationals. The American team came equipped 
with three Schweizer all-metal sailplanes; the only gliders 
in the contest to use this type of construction; hence the 
nickname of “tin cans” by the Europeans. Flying the 
two single-seaters, 54-foot versions of the successful 
1-23’s, were Paul MacCready, Jr. and Paul Schweizer, 
vice-president of the Schweizer Aircraft Corporation. 
MacCready, looked upon as one of the world’s outstanding 
sailplane pilots, has thrice been U. S. National Champion 
and placed second in the 1950 Internationals. Stan Smith, 
with Robert Kidder as co-pilot, flew the Schweizer 2-25, 
basically a two-place version of the 1-23 

It is ironic that the only team financed primarily by 
private funds should come from the richest country. It is, 
however, a tribute to those who made the team’s partici- 
pation possible. Perhaps the main disadvantage was the 
absence of radio equipment except in MacCready’s glider 
which had a receiver only. The Americans used three 
Vanguards for retrieving, loaned free of charge by the 
Standard Motor Co., Ltd.; as did (Continued on page 54) 
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The gull-wing Orao, single-seat entry of Yugoslavia. 


2 
The Finnish single-seater Pik-13 heads sailplane line-up. 


3 
Paul MacCready, Jr. in American Schweizer 1-23E 


Russia's Victor Iichenko (left) and P. Turchin (center) 
5 
Defending champion, Philip Wills with his Slingsby Sky. 


France's Brequet-90! flown to victory by Gerard Pierre, 








The 


Talking 
Beacon 


is a new navigational aid 


developed for the Swedish Air Force and is sometimes 


called, “The poor man’s VOR.” 


By LT. COL. ERIC R. OSBORNE, U.S. Signal Corps 


HE H-25 Piasecki “Army Mule” took off from Phil- 
adelphia International Airport for a flight direct to 
Monmouth County Airport, Belmar, N. J. The direct 
route on the chart just missed the restricted areas at Mc- 
Guire AFB and Lakehurst Naval Air Station, and called 
for a good navigational aid. 
As soon as the “chopper” cleared the field and leveled 
off at cruising altitude, the pilot tuned his VHF Commun- 
ications Receiver to 132.8 mcs. He heard a feminine voice 


Antenna pattern of the AGA Talking Beacon. 





repeating “Zero Eight—Zero Eight” interspersed with a 
tuning tone and the station’s identifier “BLM” in cod 
and taking up a magnetic heading of 80°, cruised directly 
homeward. 

We are in an L-20 Beaver inbound to “BLM” on a flight 
from Griffiss AFB, Rome, N. Y. The pilot has elected to 
fly “500 on top” which puts him at 6,500 feet. Off the left 
wing is towering cumulo-nimbus and the horizon indicates 
thunderstorms. The needle of the little ADF jumps er- 
ratically and static makes the low frequency ranges al- 
most unreadable. 

Well, the VHF receiver is working fine, so let’s try 132.8, 
even though “BLM” must be about 140 miles away. 

Yes, there she is—“One six, one eight—one six, one 
eight.” Just about equal intensity, so we'll Ry 170°. After 
a few minutes, the “one six” decreases and the “one 
eight” increases in relative volume. The brisk crosswind 
is thus from the right, so let’s try 180°. This seems to hold 
the relative volumes about the same, until the let-down 
brings a lowered wind velocity and a directional change, 
noted by a gradual increase in volume of the “one six.” 
A heading correction to 175° holds us on-course into the 
field 

Just what is this new navigational aid that gives track 
information as accurately as an omni system, yet requires 
nothing but a conventional VHF communications receive} 
in the aircraft? 

It is the “AGA” Talking Beacon, built by the Svenska 
AB Gasaccumulator, Stockholm, Sweden, for the Swedish 
Air Forces. One unit was imported by Hazeltine Elec- 
tronics Corporation, Little Neck, N. Y., for the Signal 
Corps Army Aviation Center which, up to July, 1954, has 
used Monmouth County Airport as its base. (The Cente 
has since been integrated into the Army Electronic Prov- 
ing Ground, Fort Huachuca, Ariz 

The equipment essentially consists of two 5-watt and 
one 50-watt VHF transmitter, two wire recordings with 
moving pick-up heads, two rotating antennas and asso- 
ciated test and monitor equipment, all mounted in a small 
wooden hut. The two antennas rotate as a single unit 
The large, lower one is actually two highly directional 
antennas back to back with a common reflector element 
between them. Each of these is connected to one of the 
5-watt transmitters and its associated wire recording, and 
transmits the directional signal on a narrow beam. The 
illustration represents the two directional signals being 

simultaneously transmitted 180° apart. The 
upper antenna is connected to the 50-watt 
transmitter and sends the station identifier in 
morse code, and a 230 cycle tone in long 
dashes, termed the “Masking Signal.” This is 
used to assist in tuning in the station, keeping 
the automatic volume control of the receive: 
active, thus reducing noise between directional 
signals and masking false courses. This an- 
tenna radiates a figure “8” pattern, so arranged 
that its nulls coincide with the beams of the 
directional antennas. This condition is also 
represented in the illustration 

Bearings are given every 20 degrees with 
the equipment so oriented that inbound head- 
ings are heard. Thus “08” represents an in- 
bound heading of 80° and “24,” an inbound 
heading of 240°. At points between the spoken 
radials, the two adjacent courses are heard 
with volumes relative to the nearness of that 
course. With experience and proper adjust- 
ment of the receiver volume control, it is pos- 
sible to estimate head- (Continued on page 62) 
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Cessna's primary objective is commercial business at the personal plane level. 


By GILL ROBB WILSON 


HE ROOTS OF CESSNA run deep into aviation his- 
yr . . 1910. In that year Clyde V. Cessna, then 

of Enid, Okla., began simultaneously to design, build 
and fly . not a strange combination of activity for 
those times. And from the first, unusual in that day, 
Cessna was a confirmed apostle of the monoplane 

A succession of experimental aircraft followed and, in 
the meantime, Cessna had moved to Wichita, Kan. In 
1935, Clyde Cessna, Lloyd Stearman and Walter Beech 
formed the Travel-Air Company Cessna to concen- 
trate on monoplane design, Stearman on bi-plane design, 
and Beech to test both. 

This arrangement lasted but two years, when Cessna 
pulled out and, in 1928, began construction of a plant to 
house a new organization . . . Cessna Aircraft Company. 

The country was headed for its greatest depression, dur- 
ing which many aviation corporations were due to disap- 
pear. Cessna, too, took its bumps but two factors made 
for its survival . a history of sound design behind it, 
and a brilliant young leader, Dwane Wallace, Clyde Cess- 
na’s nephew, fresh out of engineering school, to pump new 
skill and enthusiasm into it. 

Cessna’s Airmaster series (C-34, C-37, C-38, etc.), 
produced throughout the depression years, constituted a 
top-flight chapter in aviation history. The basic model 
was called by experts, “the world’s most efficient air- 
plane.” 

So it was that Cessna was an aggressive and forward 
looking outfit when World War II began to loom. The 
“double-breasted Cub” (the T-50 series) came to the 
market in 1939. Under various designations (T-50, AT-8, 
AT-17, UC-78), this conformation was produced and sold 
to the United States and Canada by thousands. As a 
trainer and light transport, it served all over the globe 

During war years, Cessna management so diagnosed 
post-war requirements and designed to meet them, that 
in five years following VJ-day, Cessna produced and sold 
11,000 aircraft leading the entire industry in sales 
during 1948 and °50. Approximately 1,000 of the aircraft 
were sold abroad 

This notable success was based upon the concept of a 


line of aircraft to meet utilitarian requirements rather 
than to serve merely as “flying machines.” A range of 
Cessnas extending from the two-place 120 trainer up to 
the “family car” 195 and including the 140, 170, 180, gave 
the customer a craft to fit his needs and pocketbook at 
almost any level from student to business tycoon 

Thus utilitarian concept of Cessna’s post-war de- 
signs was high on the totem pole when American business 
began to focus on personal plane usage. In fact, it is not 
too much to say that the utility and dependability built 
into personal planes by Cessna helped business make up 
its mind 

Inevitably, the surge of business flying was bound to 
lead to a demand for multi-engined types. Cessna antici- 
pated this market with design of a twin-engine, five place 
“businessliner,” model 310, and moved further along in 
the same direction with design of an 8-10 place, light 
transport, pressurized and powered by four engines. The 
prototype of this latter ship will fly early in 1955. It is 
designated the Cessna 629, and is engineered to do exactly 
the same all-weather job as a commercial airliner. Speed 
of the 310 is around 220 mph while the 620 steps along at 
approximately 250 mph 

Another project of the Company has been helicopter 
research. The CH-1, powered with an FSO-470 Conti- 
nental, has undergone extensive flight tests and appears 
to offer promise 

The Korean War threw Cessna back into military sup- 
port. Tail assemblies for Boeing B-47’s, and kindred sub- 
contracts, have run side by side on production lines with 
production of civil aircraft at the 
It can be noted that twice in na- 


Cessna’s first love 
personal usage level 
tional crisis the Company has been able to divert swiftly 
to military effort without surrender of basic objective 
commercial business 

By any standard of measurement length of expe- 
rience, quality of product, original contribution to design 
and engineering, soundness of sales policy, support of na- 
tional defense Cessna holds a proud place in the his- 
tory of American aviation and a promising place in its 
future END 
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1. 
The genial flying constable... 
2. 
gets a call to assist a stranded 
GBP 2c 
3. 
bids his wife a hasty good- 
bye... 
4. 
checks his trusty J-3 Cub... 
5. 
takes off from his private air 
strip... 
6. 
locates the car in distress . . 
7. 


and brings aid to the marooned 
travelers. 





When folks out in the 


Mojave desert need help, “they 


need it bad and right away.” 


By DON DWIGGINS 





ONDEROUS, SLOW-MOVING, unflustered, O. J. 

“Jack” Cones, is boss man of the vast Mojave. From 

his ranch on the edge of the desert, by virtue of his trusty 

J-3, his “six” gun and a head full of common sense, the 
Sheriff is all things to all men. 

With impartial zeal, he tracks down a lost prospector, 


rescues a stalled motorist, ferrets out a hiding criminal, 
flies to hospital a snake-bitten tourist, or ferries food to a 
starving Indian family. 

Since 1932, he has been “the law” in the desert. Out of 
Duma, Tex., at age 17, Cones was a gunner in a French 
bomber in World War I. Then he headed for California 
and became a desert rat and eventually, “the law.” 

The J-3 came into the picture in 1946. “Pa can do so 
much more for those poor folks out on the desert with 
his airplane,” reports Mother Cones. “When folks out 
there need help they need it bad and right away.” 

Fifteen hundred hours of tough desert flying now lie 
behind the big man. The terrible heat, the vicious ther- 
mals, the sand storms and hurricane winds are not con- 
ducive to safety or comfort in a light plane at “side 
winder” altitude; yet Jack has never had a serious crack- 
up. He maintains his own air strip, does his own mechan- 
ical service and keeps his own radio communications in 
order. 

“It gives us a feeling of security to know that he can get 
to us fast in that airplane,” commented a rancher 

“Just waving to him every day or so makes it less 
lonely,” commented another. 

Perusal of Cones’ log book for unusual stories is a 
waste of time. Every story is unusual, hundreds of them 
; “parachuted water to Indian family whose horses 
had given out... uncovered narcotics smuggling ring 
by finding airplane tire tracks on alkali flats and watching 
the place to find out who was landing there and why 
landed beside car which had run over cliff and put fire 
out but too late to save driver” ... so the entries run, 
item after item. 

“This J-3,” says Cones, “isn’t the hottest airplane on 
earth but it fits the Mojave and me just fine.” END 
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HE MORAL OF THIS STORY is: 

Don't get lost! Nine times out of ten 
it is the novice pilot, or the careless, or 
the foolhardy, who finds himself the sub- 
ject of a “lost pilot” report. But it can 
happen to the best when a combination 
of unforeseen and unusual circumstances 
get together. So, while the moral is not 
to get lost, if that time should ever arise, 
there are certain steps, certain standard 
procedures, every pilot should know to 
secure emergency aid. 

First, you should 
quarter to expect help. There are several 
organizations operated by the govern- 
ment and the military whose business it 
is, in addition to other duties, to render 
any possible aid to lost and/or missing 
aircraft. These are the CAA, Air Rescue 
Service, Air-Sea Rescue and the Air De- 
fense Command. Others may take part 
State and local police, Forest Service, 
Civil Air Patrol, and fixed-base operators 
are among those pressed into service as 


know from what 


needed 

To assure rescue, there is one step a 
pilot can take in advance of any flight 
filing a flight plan. This provides an auto- 
matic alert when you are one hour over- 
due at your destination, or upon fuel 
exhaustion (as indicated in the flight 
plan), whichever first. It also 
gives the searchers an idea of the area 
to cover for they know the point of de- 
parture and the intended destination 
They are further helped if you have 
made position reports along the way 

But this assumes the pilot is already 
down. How about the pilot who is still 
airborne, not yet out of fuel, but lost 
either at night, over unfamiliar terrain, 
aloft in a soupy no-visibility condition, or 
above a cloud or fog deck—with no idea 
of his position or the course to take to 
the nearest airport? 

The first step will always be to declare 
your emergency by whatever means of 
contact you have available. The earlier 
in the emergency this is done, the greater 
the chance o} 
DON’T wait until you’re down to you 
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occurs 


successful assistance. 


last 15 minutes of fuel before you report 
yourself lost and in need of aid. 

If you have operating two-way low fre- 
quency radio, you can simply call any 
CAA radio for en route emergency flight 
assistance. If you are fairly sure you are 
within the receiving area of a given sta- 
tion, you may make your call to that 
station and, after contact, advise them 
of your difficulty. However, if you fail 
to establish contact, or if you have no 
idea of your general area, you should 
make this call, using, of course, your own 
aircraft identification: “ANY CAA STA- 
TION, ANY CAA STATION, ANY CAA 
STATION. THIS IS PIPER 1234, THIS IS 
PIPER 1234, THIS IS PIPER 1234 
OVER”. 

Remember, unless you specify a fre- 
quency on which you expect an answer, 
you may have to hunt all over your re- 
ceiver dial to pick up a station which 
may be answering, as they transmit on 
their published frequencies. Before mak- 
ing a “general” call, you might tune 
across the radio dial noting and leaving 
your receiver tuned to the frequency 
which is coming in most strongly. Advise 
when transmitting that you will be stand- 
ing by on that frequency. This is prob- 
ably the closest station to you and the 
one most likely to receive your call. 

Any station receiving such a call will 
reply: “PIPER 1234, THIS IS BLANK 
RADIO. OVER.” Contact 
tablished. You can now advise that you 
are lost and request aid. The ground sta- 
tion will then obtain enough information 
from you to cope with the problem intel- 
ligently. You will probably be asked: 1) 
last known position; 2) heading since last 
known position; 3) time of last known 
position; 4) destination and departure 
points; 5) air-speed and altitude; 6) min 
utes of fuel remaining; 7) signal being 
received from the radio range; 8) terrain, 
lights or prominent landmarks visible 

All other duties will be dropped and 
full attention devoted to your emergency 
You will be kept informed as 
taken to 


has been es- 


problem 


to just what steps are being 


solve it. Needless to say, you should fol- 
low instructions explicitly 

Procedures will be much the same if 
you have a ship equipped with VHF ra- 
dio. However, you will have one advan- 
tage in that you can use 121.5 mc., the 
international distress frequency on which 
all stations, civil and military, stand 
watch 24 hours a day. 

You make your initial call on this fre- 
quency or you may call some specific 
station requesting reply on 121.5 me. Any 
pilot with VHF equipment that does not 
include this frequency is strongly urged 
to have it installed. It is the ONLY fre- 
quency which civilian and military have 
in common. Only with 121.5 me. in your 
craft can you converse directly with an 
Air Rescue Service (Air Force) ship that 
might be sent to intercept and lead you 
down. 

In a recent case a Cessna 140 was lost, 
500 feet on top, with 15 minutes fuel re- 
maining. Westover Tower (Mass.) had 
been contacted by the pilot on 122.1 and 
they had alerted Air Rescue Service who 
had dispatched an Albatross to intercept 
and lead the Cessna to Westfield which 
was in the clear. Had the Cessna been 
equipped with the frequency 
121.5, the Albatross, own DF 
equipment, could have “homed” directly 
to the lost craft. 

As it was, precious minutes were lost 
while the Albatross searched for visual 
contact. With the of other 
military ships in the area, the Cessna was 
finally and the Albatross at 
tempted to reduce speed and 
abreast of the lost ship. The Cessna, how- 
ever, either not seeing the ship approach- 
ing or else becoming alarmed at another 
ship overtaking, made a turn away and 
visual contact was again lost before the 
rescue pilot could contact Westover on 
121.5 and have them instruct the Cessna 
to hold course and follow the Albatross 
Luckily, a break was spotted in the 
clouds and the Cessna made its way 
down and landed safely 

Another frequency worth a try on VHF 


distress 


using its 


assistance 


located 
come 





Certain standard procedures 
every pilot should know in order 
to secure emergency aid 


if the need should ever arise. 


By L. J. ROSSER 





is 122.8 mc. (UNICOM or “private flyer’s 
frequency”). Remember, VHF is a line- 
of-sight transmission and you may be out 
of range of the station or intervening ob- 
structions may block receipt of the signal. 
UNICOM stations at nearby airports can 
alert the proper authorities. 

So far, we have studied situations in 
which you would try to contact some spe- 
cific agency. Suppose now that your situ- 
ation is critical at the time you discover 
you are lost, with fuel practically ex- 
hausted and no time to waste trying to 
make contact on several frequencies; or 
there is continuous conversation on your 
available frequency. Your best procedure 
would be (using 121.5 mc. if possible) to 
make a distress call as follows: “MAY- 
DAY” repeated three times, followed by 
your aircraft identification. This indicates 
immediate need of assistance and gives 
your call priority over all others 

Call soon enough! A lost pilot, capable 
of transmitting and receiving on 121.5, 
can be intercepted in flight by Air Rescue 
Service or Coast Guard, can be plotted 
and given steers to the closest airport by 
radar, can be given steers to any military 
base or other point by Very High Fre- 
quency Direction Finding Equipment and 
can be let down to a runway of any mili- 
tary or civilian airport that has Ground 
Control Approach Radar. An emergency 
can, of course, be declared on any fre- 
quency and an all-out effort will be made 
to help you. The best assistance, how 
ever, can be rendered on 121.5 

Suppose now that you are lost and your 
radio receiver is inoperative. Your only 
choice is to transmit blind the distress 
call (using 121.5 if available) “MAY 
DAY” repeated three times, followed by 
your aircraft identification and the infor- 
mation that you are lost with receiver 
inoperative, requesting interception and 
escort. You should also state that, be- 
ginning at such and such a time, you will 
transmit for a DF bearing. Make this 
time several minutes later. Allow time to 
alert the DF stations 

In this case, (Continued on page 60) 





TO SECURE EMERGENCY AID 


WITH OPERATING TWO-WAY LF RADIO ONLY: 


Call a specific CAA radio station in your general area, advise of 
your predicament, follow instructions 

Call blind “ANY CAA STATION” repeated 3 times, followed by 
aircraft identification, repeating calls at intervals. Tune across dial 
to find station answering you 

Issue distress call “MAYDAY” repeated 3 times, followed by air- 
craft identification, and pertinent information. Tune across dial 
to receive answer. 


WITH OPERATING TWO-WAY VHF RADIO: 


Same as (1) above. 

Issue distress call “MAYDAY” repeated 3 times, followed by air- 
craft identification, on 121.5, the distress freq. Receive on 121.5 or 
specify freq. you wish to receive 


WITH OPERATING TRANSMITTER ONLY, LF OR VHF: 


Transmit blind distress call “MAYDAY” repeated 3 times, followed by 
aircraft identification. State receiver is inoperative. Request inter- 
ception and escort. Use 121.5 if available. 


WITH OPERATING RECEIVER ONLY: 


Attempt to alert Air Defense Radar Network by flying a RIGHT hand 
triangular pattern with 2 minute legs and ‘2 needle width turns of 
120°. Complete at least 2 patterns before continuing course. If contact 
is made, instructions will be given on 121.5 


WITH NO RADIO: 


Attempt to alert Air Defense Radar Network by flying a LEFT hand 
triangular pattern as described above. If radar contact is made, rescue 
plane will intercept. 


DISTRESS PATTERN 


With receiver only, make all turns to RIGHT. 
With no radio, make all turns to LEFT. 


LIGHT SIGNALS AND PROCEDURES FOR INTERCEPTION: 


These light signals will be used, regardless of visibility—day or night 
1) Fly with landing light on (if operative) until interception is ac- 
complished 
2) When intercepted, rescue craft will turn on his landing lights, then 
will turn on his navigation lights to steady, and decrease speed for 
formation flight 
3) If rescue craft has to | k formation, he will use light signals as 
follows 
a) You are to continue on course he has indicated: He will turn 
his navigation and formation lights to blinking for 15 seconds, 
then steady again before breaking off 
b) You are to resume triangular pattern: He will turn his naviga- 
tion and formation lights to blinking and leave them that way 
as he breaks formation 
4) Always fly trail formation with rescue ship, or fly heading he indi- 
cates if his minimum speed is too fast for you. 
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Northerly Turning Error is a subject 
which our best authorities have misunderstood for a 


long time. Hence we welcome this article on 


Compass Balance 


By ROBERT ELMO PIPER, JR. 


ORTHERLY TURNING ERROR in the magnetic com- 

pass is a phenomenon that must be dealt with in every 
flight. Widespread mistaken theory has confused the average 
pilot, and left him with the feeling that compass error is 
difficult to grasp. Understanding the true cause of Northerly 
Turning Error will pave the way for safer flying. It will also 
give a greater appreciation of the simple magnetic compass 
to the pilot who does not possess some of the more expensive 
instruments 

In the Northern Hemisphere the direction of the Earth’s 
Magnetism is not only Northward, but also downward. In 
the United States, the downward pull on a magnet is twice 
the Northward pull. Since the magnets in an aircraft com- 
pass are mounted horizontally, there is a downward pull on 
their Northern end. The compass would be tilted if some 
provision were not made to counterbalance this downward 
pull. This is done with a small balanceweight, mounted on 
the South end of the compass card. The weight is usually 
out of sight, as it is underneath and inside the card. Figure 
1 shows the relative positions of compass card, magnets, bal- 
anceweight, and pilot in a typical airplane. 

The cause of Northerly Turning Error is the little balance- 
weight. Note that it is counterbalanced by a magnetic force, 
rather than by another weight. This means that the balance- 
weight is free to be affected by centrifugal force in every 
turn, and by acceleration in every change of speed that the 
airplane makes. In addition, in rough air or in poorly co- 
ordinated turns, the balanceweight may swing back and forth 
in the same manner as the ball in the ball-bank indicator. 

When an airplane goes into a turn, it is seen that centrifu- 
gal force acting on the compass card causes the card to bank 
right along with the airplane. This tilting of the card from 
its horizontal position has been blamed for the Turning 
Error. The bank alone does not cause any compass error. 

Consider an airplane in a turn, as it passes through a North 
heading. This is shown in Figure 2. Centrifugal force al- 
ways acts to throw anything toward the outside of a turn. 
The balanceweight is able to move toward the outside of the 
turn, and so rotates the card off its proper North-South 
alignment. If the airplane continues its turn to an Easterly 
heading, as in Figure 3, a new condition results. It is seen 
that the centrifugal force isnowin (Continued on page 64) 
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Right: Ruby Hays (left) and Ruth Deerman receiving trophies 
from Temple Fraker, head of the Knoxville Chamber of Commerce. 


Below: Ruby and Ruth polishing “Jr.”. 


“per 5 


| STILL DON’T KNOW exactly what I said that changed 


Charlie’s mind. Each time I mentioned the All Woman 
Transcontinental Air Race our conversation went some- 
thing like this. 

“I love you. I don’t want you out risking your neck. A 
man needs his wife. I don’t want anything happening to 
you.” 

“But honey, the air race is not dangerous.” 

‘I guess not. How about the time you ran out of gas 
coming into El] Paso. You couldn't even taxi to the time 
clock. You were lucky you made the airport.” 

“Honest, I promise I'll never stretch my gas range on 
an air race again. Please say I can enter.” 

Charlie just isn’t air-minded. I talked two years per- 
suading him to let me learn to fly. He bought my airplane 
because it was something I wanted, but he would be most 
happy if I sold it. At each opportunity I mentioned the 
race. Finally he gave his consent 

“I wouldn’t be interested in another race,” Ruby said 
when I asked her to go as co-pilot, “unless we have a 
plane that has a chance to win.” 

We had flown my plane, a Cessna 140A which I called 
‘Cotton Clipper Jr.”, in the two previous races. The en- 
gine had heated during each race at full throttle. I was 
anxious to win, but I also wanted to fly “Jr.”. The engine 
must be conditioned to run cooler. 

The rules said that, following an engine overhaul, cyl- 
inders and crankshafts may be chrome-plated or standard 
oversize rings and pistons listed for that particular engine 
may be used. This is not considered in violation of the 
“stock” requirement as long as the horsepower is not 
increased 

We decided to porus-chrome the cylinders, to get bette: 
lubrication and a cooler running engine. A six quart oil 
tank is optional equipment on a Cessna 140A. My fou 


quart tank was replaced with a six quart. A cylinder 


of the eighth annual All-Woman 
Transcontinental Air Race 
explain the contributing factors 
which combined 


to make victory possible. 


By RUTH DEERMAN 


head temperature gage was installed to be sure the engine 
did not run too hot. During the engine major all worn 
parts were replaced. We also used a cruising prop. Radios 
are required. I had 2 G.E. but I also installed a Narco 
Super Homer, expecting it to be a lot of help on the race 

Winning the AWTAR involves a combination of sev- 
eral different factors, working together harmoniously to 
achieve the victory. The race is for strictly stock aircraft 
not exceeding 300 horsepower. Each aircraft is handi- 
capped with a “par speed”. The winner is the aircraft 
which averages the highest ground speed in relation to 
its handicap speed. 

El Paso International Airport was our sponsor. I| asked 
the Lord to let me win. Having faith that He would an- 
swer my prayers was the hardest part of the race. To win 
you must get the breaks, so you see, you need the Lord 
on your side 

We had a new rule this year that on arrival at a desig- 
nated airport, the pilot was required to bring her aircra‘t 
to a complete stop, set her brakes, and shut off her engin« 
so that the propeller was stationary before anyone could 
Prior t 


off, the log must be stamped and (Continued 


leave the aircraft to run to the time clock 








HEN IT WAS DEDICATED in May, 1952, the 
magnitude of Pittsburgh’s 1,600 acre airport was 
cause for considerable skeptical muttering. 
Forty million dollars? Fourteen miles from town! The 
largest airport administration building in the world! How 


> 


could such a colossus ever justify itself ... ever even 
support itself? 

Less than three years since that dedication the giant 
airport has come to bear the proud appellation of “Pitts- 
burgh’s New Front Door.” Additional scheduled air car- 
riers are seeking to serve the steel city, and the air termi- 
nal already has had a heavy impact on the entire area 
of western Pennslyvania. 

Sales and executive officials of many out-of-city busi- 
nesses make the airport their headquarters while they 
fan out by charter plane, Hertz Drive-Ur-Self, or sched- 
uled short-haul airlines to surrounding towns... Wheel- 
ing, Liverpool, Butler, Johnstown, etc. Pittsburgh firms 





Section of the spacious lobby of the world’s largest airport admin- 
istration building, showing recessed and shielded indirect lighting. 
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W FRONT 


Left: John J. Kane, Chairman 
of County Commissioners, 


Right: Harry S. Fowler, Alle- 
gheny County Commissioner. 


meet their clients at the airport hotel and conduct nego- 
tiations without the usual involved length of time. The 
situation smacks of efficiency, progressive business pro- 
cedure and everybody is pleased 

“Pittsburgh outgrew two airports during the past years, 
and was determined not to sell either itself or aviation 
short a third time,” explains “Cliff” Ball, Manager of the 
terminal, and one of Pennsylvania’s pioneer sons in avia- 
tion. “Nobody ever has had any more cooperation than 
I from City Fathers and public alike,” Ball continued 
“Nor do our plans consider even this present layout a 
static affair. We will eventually need more loading ramps, 
more hotel space and other appurtenances. Big as is the 
layout, it is so planned that it can be supplemented and 
thus avoid future obsolescence.” 

During the last fiscal year, the income of the terminal 
Of total in- 
come, $620,000 was derived from concessions and exactly 
Some of the 


exceeded operating costs by some $503,000. 


half that amount from aviation concerns 
concession returns to the airport, usually based on a per- 





centage of gross business. were: parking lot, $141,000; 
hotel, cafeteria, night club, etc., $150,000; pay phones, $9,- 
400; drug store, gift shop, $37,500; taxis and limousines, 
$22,000; amusement arcade, $11,000. Bidding for conces- 
sions increases steadily. Latest major tenant to acquire 
space in the terminal is The Peoples Pittsburgh National 
Bank, whose branch there will fill a much needed service 
to both public and other tenant businesses. 

Ball estimates that even now he could use double the 
presently available hotel space since the rate of occupancy 
of the rooms and suites is higher than any hotel in the 
city. Most of this high occupancy rate is accounted for 
by corporations using the rooms for business conferences 
but Ball points out that a considerable number of indi- 
viduals break off their journeys and get a good night’s 
sleep when they learn that luxurious facilities are im- 
mediately available. 

Sixteen airline loading gates currently serve the sched- 
uled traffic which averages about 450 landings and take- 
offs each 24 hours. Busy days run up to 650 aircraft 


Left: John B. Sweeney, Director 
of Aviation, Allegheny County. 


Right: Clifford Ball, manager 
of Greater Pittsburgh Airport. 


Left: Greater Pittsburgh Airport's unique Administration Building as seen 
from the loading ramp. Upper rounded enclosed area is a night club 


affording magnificent view of all runways. Below: The “new front door.” 


Pittsburgh’s great new air terminal 


embodies many revolutionary features and is 


geared for needs of the future. 


Cc. lL. HAMILTON 


movements. Provision has been left to double the number 
of gates by the simple addition ef two docks 

To meet any possible future emergency for fuel, a tank 
farm is located underground at the airport. Average gas 
consumption of planes at the field is 30,000 gal 
and the tank farm is maintained at a level of ten days 
Pittsburgh remembers that, dur- 


pel day, 


supply always on hand 
ing the war, the lack of fuel reserve practically negated 
the use of many important fields 
Private and executive aircraft are welcome at the big 
airport but, since the old Allegheny County Airport has 
been retained in full swing for their particular use and a 
greater variety of services are available there for them, 
they usually avoid the landing fees of the big layout 
As one of the vital defense areas of the country, the 
military establishment is always vitally interested in the 
Pittsburgh area, and the Sabre Jets which live across the 
field from the sprawling civil terminal are not there be- 
Pittsburgh has too a 
END 
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cause they have nowhere else to go. 
sentry at its new front door. 





O MANY PEOPLE THE name “New Zealand” proba- 
bly conveys vague images of a ‘tiny South Sea island’, 
complete with hordes of ‘fierce grass-skirted Maoris.’ 

To thousands of others, however, it is chiefly known as 
an important country which exports vast quantities of 
meat, butter and wool. Due credit must go to Super- 
phosphate—the life-blood of our New Zealand soils— 
which makes this high production possible. 

How significant then is our newly-developed aerial top- 
dressing industry, now responsible for the spreading of a 
very large percentage of this vital fertilizer 

The story of this aerial top-dressing began in 1949 
when A. M. Prichard, chief pilot for the N. Z. Ministry 
of Works made his first experiments in dropping poison 
and fertilize: 

But it was not until ten years later that the great ven- 
ture really began in earnest. In 1950, seven operators 
commenced commercial, aerial top-dressing in various 
parts of the country. Today there are 4) operators in the 
field! In addition, four aero clubs hold air-work licenses. 
Between them, in the last twelve months, they have 
treated 114 million acres of farmland with 145,000 tons of 
fertilizer, compared with 5,000 tons in 1950 

The project has been described as “the most important 
farming development since the advent of the tractor.” 
This large-scale ‘dropping’ is an entirely different opera- 
tion from the crop-dusting employed in the United States. 
In America the aircraft fly much lower and the terrain 
treated is generally fairly flat compared with the high, 
dissected, sheep country in New Zealand. In this country, 
most drops are made from about 100 feet 

The work-horse of this new industry has been the de 
Havilland Tiger Moth—that faithful little fabric-cévered 
skeleton which has formed the back-bone of New Zealand 
aviation for the past 20 years. Of the 125 top-dressing 
aircraft in the country today, 105 are Tigers! The greatest 
problem is a replacement for the antiquated Moth. 

Various new agricultural types are known to be avail- 
able, or projected, but no complete survey of them has 
been made. The industry has circulated a basic specifica- 
tion, indicating broadly the type of machine sought, to 
overseas aircraft societies. It is thought that, for New 
Zealand conditions, a low-wing monoplane with good visi- 
bility would be best. Metal wings, steel-tube construction 
for the fuselage, fabric or plywood covering, strong under- 
cart, and disc-iype self-cleaning brakes would be prefer- 
able. A tail skid would be better than a rear wheel. 

The ideal aircraft should have a high lift at low speeds, 
and low speed controllability. The hopper should be be- 


A top-dressing Tiger Moth drops compost near Auckland, N. Z. 





Greener Pastures 
for 


New Zealand 


are made possible by the newly 


developed aeria!' top dressing industry. 


By PHILIP V. HARKNESS 








hind and below the pilot, who should have the best visi- 
bility possible. The cockpit should be heated and have a 
sealed canopy. It should contain as few instruments as 
practicable. In addition, the hopper should be a com- 
pletely sealed unit capable of discharging fine powders 
such as dust and lime. A plane constructed in easily re- 
placeable sections would be desirable. The strong under- 
carriage should have the minimum wearing points—like 
the Cessna type. Most of the Tiger Moths are from War 
Surplus stores, and new machines will cost from 4 to 20 
times as much. This will be a heavy capital burden on 
the smaller operators—especially with the heavy insur- 
ance premiums they are required to pay. 

The normal top-dressing unit consists of two or three 


Typical farm scene during aerial top-dressing operations 
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The Aviation Industry Association demonstrates a Beaver specially imported for aerial top-dressing on a sheep farm near Wellington 


aircraft, a loading and refueling truck, and a caravan to 


provide accommodation for the team of four men—the 
two pilots, the truck driver, also a pilot, and the operator 
The capacity of a Moth unit varies, 
but two-aircraft units average about 50 tons of super- 
The record tonnage by one man 


who loads the hoppe1 


phosphate on a good day 
in one day is 61 tons. 

In New Zealand's first large-scale trials (1949), the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force utilized an Avenger tor- 
pedo-bomber, carrying a ton-load of superphosphate. The 
hopper was fitted in the bomb-bay and, to give a distribu- 
tion of two hundredweight per acre, it was necessary to 
release the load within approximately half a minute 

The next move by the Air Force was the purchase of 


Loading a Beaver from a specially-made hopper in the Raglan area. 


ra 
Pore) 


N. Z 


two Miles Aerovans for experimental top-dressing. Grou 
Capt. W. C. Sheen, leader of the Government venture, es- 
timated New Zealand's sheep population would increase 
by 50 per cent in ten years as a result of aerial toy 
ing. One small commercial operator in the rich Waikato 
dairy-farming region, recently completed negotiations 
with the RNZAF for the purchase of a twin-engined 
Dakota (C-47), the one specially fitted for the Royal tou 
of New Zealand by Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. After carrying the royal couple on their tou 
of the Dominion, this aircraft was converted to agricul- 


1) « 
-aress- 


tural use 

The number of days weather allows fertilizer to be 
dropped in New Zealand is estimated at 200 a year. Al- 
lowing for an average of eight hours flying per day, a 
Dakota could be utilized 1,600 hours annually. The tiny 
Tiger on the other hand, can seldom operate more than 
ten full days per month, and usually does not log more 
than 600 flying hours a yea Probably the most con- 
venient way of utilizing a large aircraft will be to fly ferti- 
lizer direct from factory to farm 

Civil Aviation requirements have stiffened, and New 
Zealand operators have been urging authorities to adopt 
a principle similar to Civil Aviation Regulation No. 8 in 
the United States. This regulation makes Certificate of 
Airworthiness requirements less stringent for machines 
employed in aerial farmwork than in passenger flying 

Today, hundreds of farmers throughout the country 
have levelled their fields for top-dressing operators and, 
where possible, have made them long enough to allow 
aircraft to land and take off without turning. Under such 
conditions, the planes can stop alongside the loading 
equipment and be in the air again within 45 seconds 

There is undoubtedly big money in aerial top-dressing 
in this country—but the industry is not without large ex- 
penditures. This is well illus- (Continued on page 62) 
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THE PRO’S NEST 
aA - 


Some good advice for the pilot 


planning to use his plane after sundown. 


By TED DUROSKO 


IRPORT MANAGERS REPORT a steady increase of 
night flying by personal aircraft. Part of this they 
attribute to the upsurge of business flying. Some of it is 
due to the increase of dependable radio and navigational 
equipment. A third element is the growing desire of pilots 
to get more utility from their investment . . . to be capable 
of night flight, at least to the point where sundown is not 
an inviolate curfew. 
Other advantages of night flying are self-evident. The 
traffic is less. Atmospheric conditions are usually more 
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stable. And, of course, the scenic effects at night have 
their own unique attraction 
However, this must be remembered . 
Night flying does require extra 
extra caution about weather 


trouble at night 
can be double trouble 
pilot proficiency 

extra attention to all procedures, and certainly a studious 
application of the pilot to numerous details. It is not 
something to be jumped into with mere enthusiasm, and 
it involves real judgment as to when, where and how a 
pilot should fly or stay on the ground 

Since the amount of night flying is increasing, and 
whether we like it or don’t like it, this is certainly the 
time to pass on as much counsel and experience about it 
as can be circulated. Hence this article with some homely 
hints found useful by the write: 

It is important that outside inspection of the aircraft 
be performed with extra care. Passengers should be 
checked for proper seating and belting. If cargo is aboard, 
make certain it is fastened in place 

This is also the time to check position lights. Turn them 
on and walk around the airplane to make sure all are 
burning with full brilliancy. Once checked, the position 
lights should be left on. They mark the extremities of 
the airplane and indicate the direction it is moving 
through the darkness. 

After receiving permission from the tower to leave the 
parking area, normal taxi procedures should be followed 
with extra thoroughness. Turn off all inside white lights. 
If taxiing in close quarters, flip on landing lights to ascer- 
tain clearance. Switchback and forth frequently from 
one light to the other to avoid overheating. If the ship has 
but one light, use it periodically 

Remember to stay on the taxi-strip. Do not attempt to 
take short cuts. In two recent instances, pilots attempting 
to save time got in trouble. One ended up in a mudhole; 
the other found himself taxiing down a highway which 
ran close to the airfield. 

When in position for the run-up, leave landing lights 
off to conserve the battery. Follow the routine for engine 
ground test. However, there now arises the problem of 
interior lighting. With red filters on the cabin spotlights, 
many pilots find them inadequate at this critical time. To 
use a white light on the instrument panel will impair a 
pilot’s night vision for 20 to 30 minutes 

To overcome this problem, use (Continued on page 56) 





HAVE 
YOU 
SEEN? 


B-57 Right: USAF's new light bomber 
built by Martin features a rotary 


bomb door which forms part of the fuselage 
bottom. Explosives mounted on the door are 
carried internally until the target is reached 
The pilot then revolves the door into drop po- 
sition, thus eliminating bomb tumbling and 
providing an efficient approach to the solu- 
tion of high-speed bombing. Four napalm 
tanks are visible under the wings and there 
are four 5-in. high velocity rockets on each side. 


CESSNA 62 Above: Already past engineering and mock-up stages, Cessna's 620 

is the first 4-engine, fully pressurized, all-weather airplane ever 
designed specifically for business executive use. Powered by four air-cooled 320-hp 
Continental engines—super-charged and gered, the 620 will be a 250 mph, eight- to 
ten-place craft with an operational altitude of over 18,000 feet to permit over-weather 
flying. With one prop feathered, service ceiling is 23,000 feet. Engineering analysis 
proved four small, well-designed nacelles offered less drag and more evenly distributed 
engine weight than conventional twin radial engine arrangement. Cost analysis revealed 
the four engines selected would cost considerably less than any two suitable radial en 
gines. Fuel capacity in excess of 400 gallons is stored in wing-tip tanks and outer wing 
panel. Complete de-icing equipment will be standard. First flights of the 620 are ex 
pected early in 1955. 





HAVE YOU SEEN? 


(CONTINUED) 


SUPER 18’S NEW 100K Above: A redesigned nose and wing tips, and a re- 

designed tail wheel for improved landing attitude 
and pilot visibility, are the principle new appearance features of Beechcraft's production 
model Super 18. The ship is bigger and flies faster and farther carrying a greater payload 
than previous models. Larger windows, a larger cabin door that lets down to provide a 
stairway, built-in baggage racks by the entrance. a higher ceiling and greater inside 
usable length are comfort and pleasure features important in executive aircraft. Maximum 
speed is 234 mph; cruising speed 215 mph; range 1,455 miles; gross weight 9,300 pounds 


Right: Now 
undergoing 


CESSNA HELICOPTER 


ground and flight certification tests, Cessna's 
CH-! helicopter has been under development 


for two and a half years. It is an all-metal! 
machine employing a single main and a con 
ventional tail rotor. The 260-hp Continenta! 
engine is mounted ahead of the main rotor 
drive, giving easy access for servicing and pro 
viding a great deal of cargo space just back 
of the pilot and co-pilot and close to the cen 
ter of gravity. Performance figures will be 
released upon completion of the CAA cer 
tification program. 


TURBO PRO Left: USAF is flight test- 
Fi ing the cavernous Lock- 
heed YC-130 turbo-prop transport which can 
carry loads up to 20 tons at higher speeds 
than any other transport now flying. Powered 
by four Allison 1-56 turbo-prop engines of 
3750 hp each, the YC-130 has huge Curtiss- 
Wright Turbolectric threebladed propellers. 
Note the unusual design featuring the low- 
slung fuselage which has a floor the same 
height as truck beds and the high, upswept 
tail for rear-end loading 





TRANSLAND AG-2 0 fs'",,°'Sc% 


features of the AG-I which was built at 
Texas A & M College, the Ag-2 is scheduled 
for first flights this fall. It is being developed 
by Transland Company, El Segundo, Calif 
conversion specialists on aircraft for crop 
dusting. Its thick high-lift wing contains plas 
tic spray tanks to hold 250 gallons. A hopper 
in the fuselage forward of the pilot provides 
53 cubic feet of space for solids. 


TIGE Right: Navy's new supersonic fight- 

er, the Grumman F9F-9 has an un- 
usual fuselage best described by its nickname 
of “coke bottle.” Production models will be 
powered by a Wright J65 Sapphire axial-flow 
turbojet with afterburner and will carry the 
most modern armament designed for fighters 
including air-to-air and air-to-ground missiles. 
Simplification is the keynote of the Tiger de- 
sign. The entire top section of the wing is 
machined from a single sheet of aluminum. 
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FLETCHE Below: First airplane designed for agricultural work to go into volume produc- 
tion, a contract for 100 Fletcher Utility airplanes has been placed by a New 
Zealand firm (see “Greener Pastures for New Zealand” in this issue). Three-view drawing shows 


42-foot wing span and 31'10” overall length. It is powered by a 225-hp Continental, will lift a 
1,250-pound load from an 879-foot unimproved flight strip. 














4-PLACE JET LIAISO Left: World's first four 

place jet liaison plane 
is the French Morane-Saulnier 760. Directly derived from 
the two-place MS 755 Fleuret, the 760 is powered by two 
Turbomeca Marbore II engines. It has a sea level cruis 
ing speed of 420 mph, service ceiling of 36,000 feet, max- 
imum range with tip tanks of 870 miles. 








I learned about 


flying from that! 











A couple of crack crop-dusters meet 


most unexpectedly in mid-air over a cotton field. 


By RAY GOODMAN 


EVER ANTICIPATE THE actions of the guy in the 
other plane.” My first flight instructor gave me 
that bit of advice. Several years and a thousand hours 
later, I remembered too late 
I was flying a Stearman for a crop dusting outfit in Ar- 
Late one afternoon, having completed a job, I 
The air was cool and calm, 


kansas 
headed back to home base. 
perfect flying weather, and I was thinking what a treat 
it was to be back early for a change. Ordinarily, we did 
well to be on the ground by dark. 

Cruising along at 500 feet or so, I flew over one of the 
makeshift landing strips scattered over our area of opera- 
tions. I recognized a Stearman parked on the strip as 
one of ours, so made a low pass over the field to see who 
the pilot was. He waved and I saw that it was Pete, a 
fellow duster. For no particular reason, I decided to land 
and bat the breeze for a while. Before the day was done, 
I was wishing I had continued on my way. 

Pete was sitting in the shade of his plane as I taxied 
up. He was waiting for a truckload of dust. We spent 
an hour discussing work until I finally thought I should 
be heading back to base. “Come on, 

Pete,” I added, “that truck is probably 
broken down somewhere.” 
“Well 


“It's getting pretty late anyway. Climb 


maybe you're right,” he said. 


in, I'll give you a prop.” 

Just then, you might know, we saw 
the long overdue truck speeding to- 
ward us. It certainly was too late for 
one plane to finish the job before 
nightfall, so Pete asked if I would 
help him. That way, he could go on 
to another job next morning. Well, 
why not, I decided. Besides, it would 
mean another $20 to me. 

While both planes were being load- 
ed. we planned our assault on Mr. 
Boll Weevil. Usually, when two dust- 
ers work together, they fly somewhat 
of a formation, one plane behind and 


The author's Stearman in a sylvan setting. 
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This particular job, however, 
consisted of three adjoining cotton fields, separated and 
completely surrounded by rows of tall trees. Also, the 
fields were laid out irregularly and, to make matters 
worse, there were several lone trees growing out among 
Taking everything into consideration, 
we agreed that it would be better to work the fields sep- 
arately. 

Pete took off first with me right behind him. After a 
short flight to the location, we split up and my partner 
began on the field to the south, while I started on the one 
farthest to the north. We were making our runs east and 
west as agreed before take-off, so that we would not inter- 
Also, our pull-up 
after each run would be toward the south so that each of 
us knew what the other was going to do 

In a matter of minutes, the first loads went through out 
We flew back to the strip, reloaded, and re- 
It was getting a little dark but we 


to one side of the othe: 


the cotton plants 


fere with one another during turns 


hoppers 
turned to the job site 
were going to make it in time. 

I had nearly finished and, rolling out a bank to line up 
for the next run, I glanced around as usual to locate Pete's 
Stearman 
parallel to my course and headed east as I was. Satisfied 
that things were as they should be, I directed my atten- 
tion back to my field. After completing his run, Pete 
would make his usual turn to the south, away from my 


I spotted it off to my right making a run 


path. 

There was a line of trees I had to clear before dropping 
down on the cotton rows beyond and I was therefore 
staying fairly high during my approach 
the throttle back to begin losing altitude when I felt, 
rather than heard, a grinding thump below me and my 


I had just eased 


plane lurched to one side. 

My first thought was that I had hit a tree, and I instant- 
ly applied full throttle. Then I realized that it couldn't 
I was too high—and besides, whatever I had 
hit, it was still with me. It had to be the other plane! 

“What in blazes is he doing over here?!” was my next 
reaction before I fully realized the situation we were in 
Then I began to wonder how we were going to get out of 


be a tree 


this predicament 

While desperately fighting the controls, trying to break 
away from the aircraft beneath mine, I suddenly noticed 
that my engine was barely turning over. I had apparently 
been damaged in the collision and had not responded when 
I slammed the throttle forward. Comparative silence fol- 
lowed, accompanied by an eerie sensation of half flying, 
half falling as the two planes (Continued on page 63) 





ie GRUMMAN 59.9 TIGER” 


— New Supersonic U.S. Navy Fighter — 
is powered with the 


J69 JET 


One of the few combat airplanes in the world capable of flying 
faster than sound in level flight, the new Grumman “Tiger” is a formid- 
able addition to the U.S. Navy’s carrier-based striking force. 
The tremendous thrust required for supersonic flight is developed 
by a Curtiss-Wright J65 JET with afterburner, a combination that 
greatly multiplies the engine’s normal output. The Grumman F9F-9 
is the THIRD new J65 JET installation to be disclosed in recent 
weeks, and brings to SEVEN the announced list of J6S JET- 
powered high-performance fighters and bombers for the U.S. 
Air Force and the U.S. Navy. 
In service Operation, even without afterburner, THE 
J65 JET DEVELOPS HIGHER THRUST than its an- 
nounced rating of 7220 Ibs. thrust with 6% LESS FUEL 
than specification requirements. This outstanding per- 
formance today is combined with the demonstrated 
capacity of the J65 Jet for power growth to meet the 
requirements of tomorrow's advanced aircraft. 
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Briefings -.- - 


N™ YORK STATE'S “concrete beam”, the 
427 mile superhighway connecting 
New York City with Buffalo, will be air- 
marked at 35 interchanges as an aid to 
navigation for the private, small aircraft 
Markers will be painted on the 
buildings at the _inter- 


pilot 
maintenance 
change Ss 


——- LDER HARNESSES for lightplane 
pilots are now being produced by Air 
Associates, largest manufacturer of seat 
belts. The 
harness does not 
require any ad- 
ditional CAA in- 
stallation ap- 
proval when 
with a 


new 


used 
regular Air As- 
sociates lap-type 
belt. It is avail- 
able in two 
models: the M-1l, 
which adjusts at 
the rear, sells for 
$4.10; and the M-2, which adjusts at both 
front and rear, sells for $5.70. Herb 
Ackerman, company pilot, is shown here 
wearing the harness installed in the AA 
Aero Commander 


pm KNOWN PIONEER AIRMAN, Wil- 
liam M. “Robbie” Robertson, has 


Embry-Riddle Company of 
as executive vice president 
and administrator of the Embry-Riddle 
International School of Aviation. Mr 
Robertson retired from the CAA in Sep- 
tember, after 26 continuous 
Federal service 


joined the 
Miami, Fla., 


years of 


| Phe YEAR THE BUSINESS PLANE fleet spent 
an estimated 6,450,000 hours in the 
air, covering approximately 903 million 
miles on business trips. That compares 
with a total of 525,164,996 plane-miles 
flown by the scheduled airlines. 


H™ RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM has opened its 
150th airport car rental operation at 
the new International Airport in Mexico 
City. Car rentals at airports have in- 
creased more than 15 per cent in the first 
six months of this year. Fifty more air- 
port operations will be added by the 
Hertz system within a year. 


| pega OF HANDLING JET AIRCRAFT in 
air traffic control were studied at first 
hand by F. B. Lee, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, in a concentrated jet indoc- 
trination course at Moody AFB, Valdosta, 
Ga. The course included five hours in 
a jet simulator and 10 hours of actual jet 
flying, mostly under the hood. Forty 
CAA personnel will take the Air Force 
course. 


AST B-36 BOMBER OFF THE ASSEMBLY line 

has been delivered to the Air Force 
and marks the end of an era. Delivery of 
40 


the final B-36 means that all the heavy 
bomber and _ strategic reconnaissance 
wings of Strategic Air Command are now 
fully equipped with B-36 airplanes. 


| eral BULLETIN NO. 2062 of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture is a guide 
for farmers and spray-plane pilots. Titled 
“How To Spray The Aircraft Way.” the 
bulletin gives farmers a basis for apprais- 
ing the value of aircraft spraying, and 
gives pilots information about equipment, 
performance, safety, and pesticide mix- 
tures. It is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
15 cents 


| wei HELICOPTER COMMUTING service in 
America was inaugurated this sum- 
mer when New York Airways started 
twice daily round-trip passenger service 


from Trenton, Princeton and New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to Idlewild and LaGuardia 
airports. One way fare is $10 plus tax. 
The Sikorsky S-55 shown here is landing 
at the Trenton Heliport, within walking 
distance of the business district and State 
office buildings 


a HIS MULTI-ENGINE RATING after 
successfully checking out in the 
Piper Apache, 73-year old W. T. Piper, 
president of Piper Aircraft, is the oldest 
person ever to have earned a multi-en- 
gine rating, according to CAA officials. 
Mr. Piper learned to fly when he was 50, 
now has several thousand hours of pilot 
time and covers over 40,000 miles each 
year on solo flights 


Fungi LOW-COST ADF, selling for less 
than $200 and weighing about three 
pounds, is expected to be available this 
month at Air Associates branches 
throughout the country. The complete 
unit, used in conjunction with any stand- 
ard low frequency aircraft receiver, can 
be installed in a standard 214 inch di- 
ameter instrument space. 


ONVAIR’S NEW SUPERSONIC BOMBER, the 

XB-58 Hustler, is a delta-wing design 
scheduled to operate in the 1,000 mph 
range. It is under development at Con- 
vair’s Ft. Worth plant where it will re- 
place the B-36 on the production line 


TYPICAL BUSINESS PLANE is flown 300 
hours or more in the course of a year, 
according to Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., 


manager of the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation’s Utility Airplane Council. This 
would be equivalent to driving an auto- 
mobile 40,000 or 50,000 miles. About the 
only cars that are driven that many miles 
in a year are taxicabs 


~~ OMNIPLEXER provides low cost 
converter attachment for Narco Sim- 
plexer, popular 12-channel VHF commu 
nications unit. 
Omniplexer can 
be mounted sep- 
pan- 
style, as 


arately or 
cake 
shown 
top of Simplexer 
and can be easi- 
ly plugged into 
receptacle al- 


here, on 


read y 
in back of Sim- 
plexer Left 
Right needle 
serves also as To-From indicator by flip- 
Course is in- 


provided 


ping upper center switch 
dicated by dial on right. 


pena OVERSEAS AIRWAYS is purchasing 
six Boeing Stratocruisers from United 
Airlines. BOAC intends to acquire a total 
of eight Stratocruisers and eight Constel- 
Comet to 
turbo- 


lations pending return of the 
service and introduction of the 
prop Bristol Britannia 


ee FLEET OF BUSINESS PLANES is al- 
most 17 times larger than that op- 
erated by the nation’s domestic airlines 
In fact, U. S. businesses own almost twice 
as many multi-engined transport planes 
as do the scheduled domestic carriers. 
Business planes now number 21,500—of 
which 2,437 are multi-engined and 19,063 
are single-engined 


| apn for Air Force cadets, the 
Pilot’s Pal, a handy knee board 
heavy 
gauge alumi- 
num, is now 
available com- 
mercially. It is 
cool, light and 
durable, will not 
slide. It 

rigged 


made of 


slip or 

may be 

with batteries 
and there is room for gloves and othe1 
items in the removable bottom section 
Price is $4.95 at: Pilot’s Pal, 1422 Wash- 
ington St., Manitowoc, Wisc. 


EPUBLIC AVIATION has purchased the 

factory building of the Fairchild En- 
gine Division which adjoins the Republic 
plant at Farmingdale, L. I. Fairchild will 
build a new plant at Deer Park, L. I. 


A HALF-DO7EN BENDIX RDR-1 airborne ra- 
-' dar systems, for weather mapping 
and navigation, have been sold to distrib- 
utors for the business aircraft field. Slated 
for use in DC-3’s and Lodestars, the units 
were brought by Remmert Werner, St. 
Louis; Page Airways, Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Ohio Aviation, Dayton 


| pene RADICAL CHANGE IN parachute pack 
design in more than 21 years has been 
announced by Switlik. Principal features 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Only a synthetic oil meets 
its lubrication specs. 


How tough are lubricant specifications for new 
U. S. turbo jets? Well, they call for an oil pump- 
able at -65 degrees F, yet able to lubricate critical 
turbine bearings at over 450 degrees F. They call 
for flash point, viscosity, and load-carrying prop- 
erties that just can’t be combined in any existing 
mineral oil. 

Esso research teams went to work on the prob- 
lem. The result is a synthetic oil, Esso Turbo Oil 
15. With more than 200,000 hours of engine test- 
stand and flight experience, it has met all specifi- 
cations and tremendously increased turbo jet and 
turbo-prop performance. 

Esso Turbo Oil 15 lubricated the premier flights 
of the North American F-100 (above), Boeing 
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707 and B-52, Convair F-102, Douglas A4D. A 
proud record for the Esso research teams. 

Continuing research at Esso laboratories prom- 
ises an even greater future for synthetic oils as 
gas turbine performance reaches new highs. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 





AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a service organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 


AOPA's full time staff is devoted to helping the individual pilot. 


less expensive, safer and more fun." 


Its aim is "To make flying more useful 


Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 14, D.C. Members also receive a special AOPA edition of 


FLYING, newsletters and confidential aviation data. 
those of FLYING Magazine 


PILOT POLL PROGRESS 


Within three weeks after it was distrib- 
uted to AOPA’s 40,000 members, the first 
AOPA Pilot Poll had already shown a 
20‘ return. 

Estimates based on the number 
turns still arriving daily indicated thai as 
many as 35‘« of the members would sup- 
ply the requested information before the 
final results were tabulated. 

AOPA conceived the Pilot Poll to ob- 
tain member information and opinion 
needed to guide National Headquarters in 
formulating AOPA policy and future 
plans 

The first Poll was designed specifically 
to learn how AOPA’ers and other civil 
flyers use the Federal airways system 
when flying VFR. Results will be given 
to a special CAA group which is reevalu- 
ating that agency’s concept of airways 
use 

At this writing it is still too early to 
determine the results of the first Pilot 
Poll. As soon as they are tabulated they 
will be reported here along with accounts 
of the CAA group’s progress and any con- 
clusions they reach from their current 
study. 


of re- 


WEATHER SERVICE SWAMPED 


The new experimental automatic tele- 
phone aviation weather service installed 


this summer at Washington’s National 
Airport on AOPA’s suggestion was re- 
cently swamped with users after stories 
of the service appeared in two of the 
city’s daily newspapers. 

The papers published small news items 
about the installation, giving the phone 
number pilots could call to get aviation 
weather. 

As a result of the enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the automatic service by Wash- 
ington area pilots, several other cities 
have expressed strong interest in having 
the same type of service. 

It was originally agreed that if the 
Washington experiment proved success- 
ful, the system would be urged for use in 
other major cities. The success of the 
Washington trial was to depend on fre- 
quency of use and comments of users. 

It appears that the first requirement 
(frequency of use) has been satisfactorily 
established. Now pilot comments on the 
system's adequacy are needed. 
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Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 


AOPA STORY 


To mark the passing of its 15th year of 
service in the interests of the nation’s ci- 
vilian flyers (an event which occurred in 
May of this year), AOPA has prepared 
an interesting history of its achievements. 

“The AOPA Story” tells of the forces 
which brought about AOPA’s inception 
with a tiny staff in 1939 to meet, through 
organized action, the problems that beset 
civil pilots then. It tells of steady growth 
—always ahead of and pointing the way 
for civil aviation—to AOPA’S present po- 
sition as the only forceful and effective 
voice for 40,000 airplane owners and 
pilots. 

“The AOPA Story” recounts the part 
that AOPA played in major accomplish- 
ments which lifted the troubled infant 
non-airline civil aviation industry out of 


the cow-pasture, baling-wire, sealing-wax 
stage to the place of efficiency and respect 
that it enjoys today 

Copies of “The AOPA Story” are 
tainable by sending a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to AOPA National 
Headquarters, Box 5960, Washington 14, 
DC. 


ob- 


AOPA AT WORK 


The Guatemalan revolution this sum- 
mer affected AOPA too. When the fight- 
ing started, AOPA checked its Flight 
Service records and found that six mem- 
bers with their planes and families were 
on flights south of the embattled country 
and scheduled to return to the US 
through the battle area 

The members’ names and plane identi- 
fications were sent immediately to the 
U.S. State Department and by cable to 
U.S. embassies in Guatemala City, Nica- 
ragua, and El S 

Shortly afterward, embassy 
Nicaragua advised AOPA that they had 
asked Nicaraguan officials to intercept 
AOPA’ers at Managua’s airport of entry 
and to have them get in touch with the 
embassy immediately 

The Chief of the U.S. Air Force Mission 
in Managua prepared flight plans for the 
intercepted pilots and provided 
routings five miles out to around 
Guatemala, from El Salvador to Tapa- 
chula, Mexico. Word was also sent ahead 
to the embassy at San Salvador to alert 
any pilots who might by-pass Nicaragua 
on the way north. 

Because of the prompt action, all pilots 
successfully avoided the danger area and 
arrived home safely 


Salv ador 
efficials in 


special 


sea 














"If you must know, your father was an F-100!" 
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LOCKHEED SOLVES JET PROBLEMS 
IN SCIENCE OF FLIGHT TRAINING 


Presenting Lockheed’s Improved Navy and Air Force Jet Trainer 


Here is a new jet trainer designed for any phase of jet flight 
instruction. 

It gives maximum training potential, even down into lower 
phases of training now requiring propeller-driven planes. 

Lockheed has engineered into this trainer aircraft a wide 
variety of new safety features, including stall slats and an 
elevated tail with greatly increased surfaces. It is beyond a 
doubt the safest jet airplane ever built! 

For easier training of even better jet pilots, this airplane 
has: —an unrestricted canopy ...a wrap-around single wind 
shield ... rearranged and redesigned seats, including a tele- 
scoped ejection seat...and a grevtly simplified cockpit and 
instrument panel—all providing the optamum arrangement 
for tandem training. 


RF E BANK ALIF. AN MARIETTA, GA. 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership 
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FIRST VTO 


The first free vertical takeoff in 
history is shown here being made by 
Convair’s XFY-1 delta-wing Navy 
fighter at the Moffett Naval Air Sta- 
tion in California. Convair Engineer- 
ing Test Pilot J. F. “Skeets” Coleman 
backed the experimental fighter 
down to a landing a moment later. 
He lifted the turbo-prop plane 20 feet 
into the air on its historic first take- 
off. On one of several subsequent 
flights, Coleman climbed to 150 feet 
before backing down to a landing 











Ultima Thule 
(Continued from page 13) 


searves of snow from the blue-fire blast 
The plane rolled awhile, 
got the moxie, folded wheels, and went 
up in the green sky like a rising blue star. 
It made hair stand on end. It made 
you proud to be on this team. It took 2 
and 49 from a 


of his tail pipe 


your 


minutes seconds sitting 
start! 

Then the backup scramble team moved 
up a notch to ready alert, and through the 
hangar window I saw two guys sprinting 
from the black flying shapes 
against the snow, the replacement backup 
team coming on duty. Security does not 
strength or time for 
squadron scramble, but it can be said that 
the 318th can be upstairs in full strength 
in plenty of time to meet the enemy many 
miles away from base. When a general 
alert sounds, they come out of their quar- 
ters like ants out of an ant hill when you 
poke it with a stick 

I monitored the conversation of the 94 
that had just scrambled. Twelve minutes 
after takeoff, he reported being over the 
point where the bogey had been sighted. 
No bogey. Just a radar echo. I, for one, 
took a slightly easier breath. Thule is 865 
miles from Greenland’s Bluie West 8, the 
next USAF stop down the line. In be- 
tween is nothing. Well, hardly anything. 
Ice, polar bears, wolves and minus 50 tem- 
peratures. Your only bright thought is 
that it doesn’t snow in north Greenland. 
North Greenland is drier than the Sahara 
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barracks 


permit revealing 


There’s plenty of snow on the ground 
which blew in from places like Nome, 
Spitzbergen and Goose Bay. But it’s the 
same old snow just blowing back and 
forth. Some folks say it’s around 7,000,000 
years old. Never melts 

The hairy thought about being forced 
down on the Greenland Ice Cap is the 
cracks. The Cap covers 800,000 square 
miles and is u» to 11,000 feet thick. Some 
of the cracks are a mile or two deep. Every 
now and then some unfortunate soul steps 
on a snow crust over one of these cracks 
and disappears with a yell of terror. The 
yell keeps going on and on until the dis- 
tance fades it out. It’s a tough way to go, 
but there’s one consolation. In the year 
7154 they'll probably excavate you and 
you will be big news—an intact atomic 
age guy, complete with bunny boots, fur 
parka and gold fillings. 

Ever so often the Thule Air Base stages 
a training session for its people on the 
Ice Cap. All pilots and RO’s must go out 
and dig in for two days and survive as best 
they can with the gear at hand. One day 
I went out by helicopter to observe. I 
wore two pairs of heavy wool socks under 
my felt bunny boots, special quilted nylon 
wind pants, a downfilled jacket under a 
furlined parka coat, GI mittens 
about the size of overcoats and a 
mask. It was really gorgeous on the Cap. 
The sun sent up a solar pillar (tower of 
flaming light seen only in the far north). 
The Cap was endless, pure white, lonely, 
terrible. The sun laid a scarlet sheen on 
and the wind knifed through 
all my gear and made me shiver 
violently. But I don’t think I ever 
saw anything quite so magnificent. To 
the south, rock mountains rose up, 
pinkish and soft in the low light. Your 
own deep purple and 
about 90 feet long. The sky was a bright 
clear blue with ribs of cirrus cloud like 
pencil stripes, very high. Then my breath 
clogged the inside of my face mask with 
ice, and I had to curl up my fingers in 
my palms inside the mittens. The boys 
were working like madmen on their snow 
huts. They cut blocks of snow with their 
ice knives and laid them together in a vee- 
Then they cut blocks to shut up the 
pulled on 


issue 
face 


the snow 


shadow was 


root 
ends of the 
their sleeping bags, and were in business 
Or so it said in the Survival Booklet 

A person can certainly survive in a 
snow house but it is not pleasant, accord 
ing to Lt. George Boyd, an RO in the 
318th. George is a negro and a good Joe 
He runs a disk jockey show over Thule’s 
radio center, KOLD, makes flying models 
of jet planes in his spare time, and has 
the best collection of color slides in the 
318th. But George said he sure hated the 
snow-hut routine. When he had squeezed 
into his sleeping tag and was inside that 
black hole in the ice he suddenly had the 
terrible feeling of being buried alive. It 
was all he could do to keep from going 
ape sweat. He didn’t—and after awhile 
the feeling went away. Then George tried 
to thaw out a can of chicken noodle soup 
over his survival candle. After thawing 
away for what seemed hours, George 
stopped that nonsense, opened the can and 
ate the semi-frozen soup. Tasted good, 
but made him thirsty. He melted snow 
over the candle, but when he was set to 


vee, crawled in, 


drink it, the can tipped and spilled the 
water. George began nibbling on the walls 
of the hut. This is not 
(mouth-melting of snow robs the body of 
heat), but if a man is thirsty, he’s thirsty 
George thought at one time he was in for 
an attack of the GI's. Fortunately it was 
If it hadn't been, George is 
The two- 
day Survival Course on the Ice Cap was 
an experience he wouldn't take a million 
dollars for, George said—but wouldn't go 
through again for two million. The idea, 
of course, is obvious. It’s to give a man 
confidence he can make it, if he’s forced 
down. Everybody who has taken the 
course speaks highly of it, even those who 
hated every minute. I stayed on the Ice 
Cap 25 minutes. Then the helicopter 
picked me up 22 


recommended 


a false alarm 


sure he wouldn't be here today 


It was 22 minutes too long 
My nose and feet were numb 

The 318th isn’t all fun and games. It's 
hard work. They have a running course in 
Ground School to keep up on the latest 
in communications, navigation, rocketry, 
gunnery, survival, radar radio and all the 
rest of the subjects a professional airman 
must be familiar with these days. There's 
an animated cockpit trainer on the base 
The pilot sits in an F-94 cockpit while the 
instructor fires all sorts of problems at 
him via electronic tubes, microswitches 
and oscillators. You can fly blind, make 
dry gunnery runs, practice emergency 
procedures, the whole ball of wax 

Thule was a name used by the an 
cients to identify the most northerly 
known land and “Ultima Thule” 
phrase they used figuratively to describe 
the most distant field of human endeavor 
Well, this is it sentry go on top of 
the world . . . Ultima Thule END 


was a 





LONG RE/ CH 
‘ 


Stretching to a height of 43 feet, 
just jive feet short of the tip of the 


this 
is hydrau- 


B-52 Stratofortress’ tail, new 
maintenance work stand 
lically-electrically operated. The new 
stand belongs to the Air Force and 
will be used in connection with the 
Boeing B-52 production program at 
Seattle 
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aval Avi ators... THE PUNCH 


YOU CAN HAVE NO CAREER MORE REWARDING 

OR CHALLENGING than modern aviation. Ask the man 

who wears “Navy Wings of Gold.” 

He’s one of the few men today whose career is as unlimited 
and dynamic as the jet planes he flies. 

The weapons systems devised by the Navy and the 

aircraft industry are always ready to aid in the defense 

of our nation. And any aggressor knows that these weapons 
are triggered by a very special kind of men — our 

naval aviators ... born, like aviation itself, in America. 


CONVAIR'S XF2Y 


SEA-DART 
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OF THE AIR ARM 


You may qualify to wea 
Navy Wings of Gold” 
{pply today at 
Any Naval Air Station 

or Navy Recruiting Station 


Land-based or water-based 
Convair aircraft and missiles 

are engineered for the maximum, 
the Nth deeree of air power 


Engineering to the Nth Power 


CORA 





Europe's Biggest Selling 
Aviation Journal 


There Is a FREE 
Copy for You 


Let us send you a FREE COPY to 
INTRODUCE you to this exciting 
magazine TODAY! 


The “Royal Air Force FLYING Review” 
la > many exclu e feature that 


uu MUST read a copy! 


THRILLING TRUE-LIFE AD 
STORIES from all ove he 


namic ence teature taking i 


VENTURE 
vo i D 


the fut e and the wonde ‘ nte 
FULL PAGE OF HUMOUR \NI 


I 
CLUSIVE STORY IN PICTURI 
TRUE ADVENTURE SERIES 


XxX. 


Pages of illustrations « 
af 


Don't let the Atlantic stop you-—The world is 
@ small place nowadays——send your letter to 
our London office and you will get your FREE 
copy and details in less than three weeks! 


R.A.F. FLYING REVIEW 
180, FLERT STREET 
LONDON, }I 4 ENGLAND 


be 
eo 








AIRPORT 
ARCHITECTURE 


Something new on the American 
scene is the trend toward attractive 
as well as functional design of air 
port buildings at the smaller air ter 
minals. An excellent example is the 
new terminal building at Quad-City 
Airport, Moline, IIll., formally dedi- 
cated on September 26 

With first construction phase in 
corporating all necessary adjuncts 


such as control tower, 
lounge, coffee shop, ticket counters 
and administrative offices, the wings 
are stressed for later construction 
of a floor. Unusual feature 


of the central area is a round column 


passenger 


second 


containing an elevator, around which 
Architects 
and 


rises a staircase 
and engineers 


Maiwald 


spiral 


were Swanson 








The Winners 
(Continued from page 29) 


all crew members aboard with the door 
closed before the engine could be started 

If the engine had failed to start once 
the race might have been lost. We prayed 
nothing would cut us out in the traffic 
pattern. Just circling the field could cost 
the race. You land so you can reach the 
time clock with as little taxiing as possi- 
ble. You taxi fast at all times. You know 
how far your plane will roll before the 
prop stops so you can cut the switch, yet 
not leave too long a run to the time clock. 

Navigating is most important. Not only 
must you hold your heading and altitude 
as you keep your plane on the step, you 


need to watch for every little wind shift 
This was Ruby's job. She kept her finger 
on our line of flight drawn on the map 
If I moved off that course a fraction she 
told me about it. She constantly figured 
our ground speed and fuel consumption 
She also ran to the time clock 
With the help of Champs Flying Serv- 
ice we spent days polishing “Jr.” Ata 
polishing party and picnic supper June 
26th, the finishing touches were put on 
“Jr.” was so slick a fly would slide off 
Four days in the impounding area with 
California smog “Jr.” looked fuzzy. Ruby 
and I donned our work clothes. Armed 
with wax and rags we spent our last day 
in Long Beach re-polishing “Jr.” 
As scheduled July 3rd we were up at 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


As of July 1, ’54, the Air Force first 
began to operate its own recruiting 
service. Headquarters are at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, O., and un- 
der the command of Brig. Gen. Arno 
Luehman 

Two excellent booklets have been 
created for distribution to potential 
flying cadets and airmen: “The Jet 
Air Age and Your U. S. Air Force” 
and “Your Son and the Jet Air Age.” 
Both are the work of Jim Ray, a 
veteran fighter pilot and artist of 
distinction 

The books are procurable at Air 
Force recruiting stations throughout 
the nation, from AFROTC colleges 
and universities, or from the Schools 
Relations Section of recruiting head 
quarters at Wright-Patterson in Day- 
ton. They are available in quantity 
to civic clubs, vocational guidance 
counsellors and schools, as well as to 
interested individuals 

FLYING commends both books as 
highly informative and broadly de- 
scriptive of the many facets of career 
opportunity to be found in the Air 
Force. Being official publications and 
free for the asking, they should have 
a definite educational impact 











0500 and ready for the 0900 take-off. Fog 
had other plans. It was 1215 before it was 
clear enough for a controlled VFR take- 
off. At 1258 the starter dropped the flag 
I took my log-book, closed the door and 
firewalled the throttle of TAR #22. All 
90 horses started to purr. 

Blythe, the first designated stop was 
15 miles off the direct course to Prescott 
If we only made our handicap speed and 
everything else went well, we could land 
at Prescott with two minutes of fuel left 
Remembering my promise, we went to 
Blythe. Prescott was the only stop we 
were able to skip because of our gas 
range. At each stop we re-polished “Jr.” 

At 0721 July 6th TAR #22 buzzed 
the finish line in Knoxville. My arm 
ached from firewalling the throttle. We 
flew about 500 feet above the terrain the 
whole race. With that cruising prop, “Jr.” 
performed better in the heavier air. As 
a result our Narco wasn’t much help. The 
Lord had been good to us. The engine 
ran cooler than it ever had before even 
at normal cruise. We had the breaks all 
the way. 

At 0945 July 7th we learned we were 
the winners. We were Ist in the over-all 
race, 2nd in the Long Beach to Winslow 
leg, Ist in the Memphis to Chattanooga | 
leg. We also won the Best Cessna prize. 
It is so wonderful to win that I wish it 
could happen to every girl in the race. END 





A six-jet bomber recently flew the equiv- 
alent of 15 times around the world with- 


out overhaul of any of its six engines. 
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bw! The new OMMHALLER 


.. anther Super MARCO OMM 


Narco now offers a great new Omni navigation package—the compact 
Omniplexer which joins the famous 8-channel Narco Omnigator and the 
most popular 4-channel Narco Superhomer to make your navigation easie1 
and simpler. 

Measuring only 6%” wide by 3” high by 6°” deep, the Omniplexe 
embodies all the traditional Narco features of accuracy, reliability and easy 
readability on both inbound and outbound headings. 

Used in conjunction with the Narco Simplexer, the Omniplexer gives you 
Omni navigation and 12-channel VHF communications with famous Narco 
“whistle-stop”’ tuning that puts you right on the desired frequency for 
simplex transmission without even looking at the tuning dial! 

You can install the Omniplexer in your airplane with confidence because 
Narco has built more Omni systems for business and private planes than all 
other makes combined! See the Narco Omniplexer and other fine Narco 
equipment at your nearest Narco distributor or write for new brochure on 
the Omniplexer today. 


Good news for SIMPLEXER owners 


If you already have a Narco Simplexer, you 
can add the Omni navigation function merely 
by plugging the Omniplexer into your Sim- 
plexer which already incorporates a reception 
plug for this purpose. You'll find this combi- 
nation ideal for basic navigation or as an 
excellent auxiliary piece of equipment. 


$ 00 
Omniplexer is priced at only 195 


i 0 NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Ambler + Pe ’ 


OMNIGATOR — Exceptionally 
eccurate Omni plus ILS localizer, 
VAR, 75 Me marker. 8-channe! 
transmitter. 


SUPERHOMER—Compoct, single- 
unit Omni; A> yee 4-channel 








Tailor-made 


policies... 


BROADEST 
AVIATION 
INSURANCE 


for private and 
company-owned 


planes 


From the North America Com- 
panies’ own Aviation Department 
comes the broadest, most modern 
protection for private and com- 
pany-owned aircraft. 


This up-to-the-minute insur- 
ance can be tailor-made to include 
any and all coverages to meet your 
particular requirements. And 
along with all this protection, 
you get fast. professional service, 
based on the experience and know- 
how of sper ialists in our own 
Aviation Department. 


Many aircraft owners call Avia- 
tion Insurance from the North 
America Companies the best buy 
on the market. For the complete 
details of this modern kind of 
Aviation Insurance, call or see 
your broker or an Agent of one 
of the North America Companies. 
No obligation, of course. 


.)\a\ NORTH AMERICA 
7) COMPANIES 


insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Protect what you have © Philadelphia Re Pa. 
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OVERNIGHT STOPS—No. 2 


WESTERN VILLAGE 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


You can call on 122.8 direct to the 
hotel desk for your reservations at 
Tulsa’s fabulous Western Village. A 
complete resort hotel with golf, 
swimming pool, shuffleboard, tennis, 
driving range and badminton, you'll 
find the accommodations from hotel 
rooms to cabana suites are all you 
could ask in comfort and fine ap- 
pointments. 

Best of all, there’s a private air 
strip 1,700 by 220 feet, with zero ob- 
structions over the golf fairways. 
Gas and oil service by Phillips. The 
320 acre hotel property is five min- 
utes southeast of Municipal Airport 

You can brand your own steak in 
the Longhorn Dining Room or eat 
beside the pool. There is also a coffee 
shop, a special events Frontier Room 
overlooking the pool, a Western ap 
parel shop, barber and beauty shop, 
service station, and Avis Rent-a-Car 

Rates for rooms are $7 to $8 for 
one, $1 to $3 for each additional oc 
cupant. Cabana and patio suites and 
studios come higher. We suggest you 
not wait until within Unicom dis- 
tance to make _ reservations Ray 
Lewis is Resident Manager 
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CHOOSE 
YOUR PLACE 


IN AVIATION 


with Embry-Riddle = Univ. of Miami training 


\ Ps | 





FOR TOP POSITIONS 














FOR HIGH-PAY ACTION 




















FOR IMMEDIATE SECURITY 











~*~ 


Embry (9 Riddle 5 aun interested én .o 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION C) Business-Pilot 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


TOP POSITIONS are goal of joint Embry-Riddle-Univer- 
sity of Miami 2-yr. Business-Pilot (flight and technology), 
4-yr. Aviation Administration (BBA degree in manage 


CD Aviation Administration ment), and 2-yr. Design and Technology (includes engi 


TRAIN IN MIAMI...AIR CAPITAL OF THE WORLD C Aero Design and neering drafting) courses. There's no ceiling to advonce- 


Technology ment for qualified men! 





You'll find success on the ground or in | [ Private Pilot HIGH-PAY ACTION for men who want to move fost 
the sky with Embry-Riddle—oldest and | [ Commercial Pilot Cust Seley Glee Selned ples. Cot Caberten, epee 

: date aircraft, superb year-‘round flying conditions, backed 
best known name in aviation training. C Instrument Rating by 28 yrs. experience training today’s aviation leoders 


Accelerated 1 to 4-year courses give 





your career the fastest possible start... | 

(10 A & E Mechanic IMMEDIATE SECURITY at good pay assured. Embry-Riddle 
on f 7) A & E combined with accredited technician graduates are sought by entire ovi- 
training assures complete proficiency, Private Pilot ation industry. Learn fast with modern equipment including 


thorough, practical, up-to-the-minute 


eliminates non-essential study. Act to- C0 A & E combined with jet...live aircraft. Combination training provides double 


. ‘ , Commercial Pilot opportunity for airmen with dual pilot-technician abilit 
day to live, train and play in South ilo ° ; 











Florida’s perfect year-round climate. j 
| Please Print 


DEAN of ADMISSIONS 

Dept. 94 Name . 
TRAINING AUTHORIZED UNDER G. I. BILLS EMBRY-RIDDLE SCHOOL 

OF AVIATION Address _ 

MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 

Please send immediately illus- 
trated catalog and full details State Age 
on courses checked above. . 


Write for complete information now! 


City 


I am a (check one) [ veteran, [1 non-veteran 
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Now! 


MET-CO-AIRE 


~ be 
CONVERSIONS! 
Attention! Owners of Piper 


Cruisers and Pacers. Here’s 
your new C.A.A. approved metal 
conversion by Met-Co-Aire! 


Take a look at this sleek metal Cruiser. 
No more fabric worries...no more 
expensive maintenance or hangar rental 
—but lots of everything else. Better per- 
formance and control on take-off, climb- 


ing and landing... greater strength... 





When an Air Force ROTC unit was 
established at the University of 
Omaha in 1951, one of its first activi- 
ties take the community 
under its wing 

Led by Col. Allen H. Wood, Pro- 
fessor of Air Science and Tactics at 
the University, the Cadets 
out to the public schools 
Omaha and gathered in a bunch of 
kids. These they into an 
outfit which they dubbed the “Junior 
Jets.” 

The ROTC Cadets had a threefold 
objective in mind: first, to the 
youngsters off the street and satisfy 
their craving for exciting experience; 
second, to interest them in Omaha 
University; and third, to expose them 


was to 
youngsters 


reached 
around 


organized 


get 


to the advantages of a college edu- 


THE JUNIOR JETS 


cation for themselves 

Most of the Junior Jet 
are on week-ends, with average at- 
tendance about 200. The Jets attend 
University athletic events in a body 
and run thei: 
They have their own athletic 
ule to boot. The Cadets run movies 
for them, take them on visits to local 
airports and military and 
hangar fly with them 

“Mitch,” the Junior Jets’ mascot, is 
with more than 200 
hours in a B-25 (Mitchell bomber) 

Omaha’s School Board 
blessing to the project of the Junior 
Jets and the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation is a big booster. 

A tip of the wing to all concerned 

—PAUL CHERLING 


activities 


own cheering section 


sched 


bases, 


a fox terrier 


gives its 








reduced fire hazard... greater resale ve 





value. And all at a cost comparable with 


new fabric —often less! The Team Has Grown 


Like Met-Co- 
Aire’s St 
Conv 
conversions are available in kit form 


nson 


ersion, these two new Piper metal 


Write Met-Co-Aire today for full 
details, or see your nearest dealer! 


FINANCING AVAILABLE 


++ Met-Co-Aire 


Municipal Airport, Fullerton, California 


Lambert 5-6521 
Hinson-Aero 


DISTRIBUTORS: Minsonaero 


ome oe oe om oe ow as oe ae Baltimore, Maryland 


Bellingham Flying Service 
Route No. 4, Airport Road 
Bellingham, Washington 


Michigan Aviation Company 
Detroit City Airport 
Detroit, Michigan 
O'Connor Aircraft Company 
Albany Airport 

Albany, New York 


Central Aviation Company 
Municipal Airport 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Clearwater Flying Company Ross and Lehman 
Municipal Airport Buchanan Field 
Clearwater, Florida Concord, California 
Hawthorne Flying Service 
Municipal Airport 
Charleston, South Carolina 


50 


Van's Air Service, Inc. 
Municipal Airport 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


(Continued from page 17) 


the runway, it is met on the ramp by a 
line chief in a truck. The pilot signals, 
and the chief some 
very simple thing, the chief may have 
the answer right in the truck. If not, he 
calls the control room on two-way radio 
and gives his diagnosis. Part of the hy- 
draulic system is out of order. He needs 
part number N and a hydraulic specialist 
Control calls over a squawk box to the 
hydraulic shop and to the supply liaison. 
Twenty the 
airplane on the ramp, the mechanic and 


walks over. If it is 


minutes from the arrival of 


the part arrive by separate vehicles and 
go to work 

Meanwhile, in the control the 
sergeant who received the radio call turns 
to the liaison from the training 
group and says, “Number 186 out of com- 


room, 
man 


mission.” 

The liaison marks it on a chart, notes 
a spare airplane in a nearby location on 
the ramp and calls Operations. “Number 
186 out of Substitute 241.” 
The next pilot goes to the spare airplane, 
and an hour or so later number 186 is 
back on the job 

For periodic inspections, each aircraft 
goes on schedule to a dock where it is 
put through the routine by a well-trained 
In the case of the biggest planes, 


commission 


crew 


there has been an advance consultation 
so that everything needed is already on 
hand and specialists are scheduled in and 
exact phasing. If 
found, they are noted and taken care of 
separately at a different place, because 


out on an bugs are 


this plane has to get out of the dock to 
make way for another 

Impersonal? Almost, but not 
all this, one personal touch is 
the chief. Each airplane 
one man permanently assigned, 
assistant or two for 
He cannot know all 
complex airplane, any more than a doting 
mother can know all about the physiology 
of her child; but he can take its tempera- 
ture and feel its pulse and, when it gets 
sick, he can the When his 
airplane goes into the dock for periodic 
inspection, he goes with it and becomes, 
for the time the dock 
chief. He does the pre-flight and post- 
flight inspections with the 
pilot. He still wants his airplane to be 
the best in the wing 

So even for those of the old school, all 
The spearman is still going to 


quite. In 
retained; 
still 
and 


crew has 
per = 
haps an the larger 


planes about his 


call doctor 


being, assistant 


and consults 


is not lost 
get his spear attended to by someone he 
can trust, someone with a personal in- 
terest. There is some good in the old and 
some in the new. To get the best parts 
of both is the problem END 
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PROGRESS IN AIR SAFETY 


Vital to the interests of every flier is progress in air safety. AOPA 


devotes constant, vigorous attention to safer flying. It encourages study of 


mechanical improvements. 


It promotes the 


wider establishment of 


operational facilities. It battles steadily for vovernmental assistance 


for the private flier. It is in continuing. progressive contact with all 


forces that affect the private pilot's welfare. And, it exerts influence on 


all pilots to fly carefully. You may be alive and flving today because 


of AOPA work. For greater safety’s sake support, as a member, AOPA! 


HERE’S WHAT YOUR $10-A-YEAR GIVES YOU IN AOPA 


* Important informational services * Strong representation in Washington to fight unsound flying legislation and 
encourage helpful legislation * Unusual and exclusive insurance coverage of all kinds including o $700 flying accident 
policy * A-copy of the AOPA edition of FLYING magazine each month * Exclusive chart subscription service * Flight 
assistance and servicing to all parts of the world * A monthly confidential newsletter from Washington * Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self System, Avis Rent-A-Car and TWA courtesy cords * Servicing help with any and all types of your flying problems 


0c of the member's fee (or dues) is a contribut 
j fo cont 


and research. Any member not desiring 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
National Headquarters, Dept. F- 1154 

Post Office Box 5960 

Washington 14, D.C 

1 would like to apply for Active Membership in AOPA. Enclosed 
please find my check or money order in the amount of $10.00 
Name Age 
Address 

City 

Pilot License Number 

Ratings 

I first soloed an airplane at 


Date of First Solo 





{OPA Foundation, Inc 
te may send S970 in leu of $10.00 


for satety 


1 own aircraft, registration number 
Make 
Signature 

IMPORTANT 


| understand that | am to receive a $700.00 A'MERICO flying-only 
personal accident inserance certificate. (Restricted to the United 
States, its possessions, Canada and Mexico.) 


Name of Beneficiary 


Relationship 
($2.00 of each year's dues are for my subscription to the AOPA 
edition of FLYING) 
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By BILL RENSHAW 


PLANES FOR FARMERS 
This column's that a big 
farm machinery manufacturer could put 
almost 


suggestion 


thousands of farmers in the air 
overnight finds few supporters. Ben Pe- 
tersen, of Iowa, is typical of those who do 
not think farm machinery manufacturers 
would be the right people for the job 
‘Too many loose nuts and malfunctioning 
ays; adding, “I think it will 
building of planes 


parts he 
be better to leave the 
to those who have grown up in the in 
ustry 
Petersen's 


vhen we 


letter was one of many re 
ceive queried flying farmers 
ross the nation as to whether they 
manulac 


light 


farm machinery 
enter the 


thought a big 
turer might 
plane field 
We pointed out that at least two big 
arm equipment manufacturers are hav 


profitably 


ing a second look at the personal airplane 
applies to farmers 
would, in ou 


with 


market as it 
Such a manufacturer 


opinion, enter the picture several 

istinct advantages 

1. National distribution would be 
sured from the word “go.” 
Farm implement dealers speak the 
farmer's language 
A nation-wide sales organization, al 
ready in being, could sell enough 
airplanes to bring mass production 
Mass would, in turn 
bring lower production costs which 


thus 


production 


should bring lower prices, 
more sales 

Lower prices would not of themselves 
get the job done, in the opinion of John 
C. Patterson, of California, who says, “I 
have quite a few misgivings about proj 
ects of this sort. Actually,” Patterson 
continues, “I think price is secondary 
Here in California,” he concludes, “we 
| 


have seen flight instructors offer free les 


sons without any substantial increase in 
volume 

On the other hand, John A. Spoder, of 
South Dakota, firmly believes that there 
would be a big increase in flying if plane 
prices could be cut in half by mass pro- 
duction. “I doubt if this could be 
achieved,” Spoder says, “by a new con 
cern.” He concludes that, in his opinion, 
one of the drawbacks to flying is the high 
cost 

More 
believes that 
sold to farm folk in the next ten years if 


optimistic is Fred Triplett who 


50,000 airplanes could be 
they “were much less expensive 

While Triplett did not discuss our pre 
posal that the w 
is for a big farm machinery manufacturer 


ay to get mass production 
to build and sell a farm airplane, he did 
ay quantity production of this airplane 
should put the purchase price 


(farm size 


within reach of most farm families 
elected president of the Na- 


Recently 
tional Flying Farmers, Triplett points out 
that flying have 
well 


organizations 
public that 


farmer 
pretty convinced the 


there are many practical uses for the 
small airplane 

While the majority of the flying farmers 
contacted do not feel that a farm imple 
ment manufacturer could do the job, they 
are seemingly not quite ready to bury the 
idea, which leads this column to predict 
that we have not heard the last of this 


ide a 


a oa 
NEW HOME 
farmers recently dedicated a 
new home at Wichita, Kan., as shown 
below. Located on the new municipal 
airport, it will serve as the nerve center 
of National Flying Farmers and affiliates 
who belong to state organizations. It is 


expected to be a very popular stop with 
a 


Flying 


virg farmers from all over the nation 


EXPENSES 


Being an official in the flying farmer 
set-up requires a great devotion to duty 
This is particularly true of officers in the 
National Assn. It is estimated that Lee J 
Talladay, immediate past president of the 
National, flew well over 300 hours in his 
own airplane during the first nine months 
of his term. 

The president pays all his expenses, in- 
cluding hotel meals, taxi fares, 
gasoline, oil, wear and tear on his own 
airplane, etc. While they do not travel 
near as much as the president, the re- 


rooms, 


gional directors do put considerable cash 
into the movement, as they too must pay 
their own traveling expenses, as do most 
of the state officials 

“The lasting friendships made make it 
all worthwhile,” according to Talladay, 
who adds that, “money cannot buy these.” 
(NOTE: The actual cash outlay made by 
the various officers doesn’t tell the entir« 
story by any means. Being away from 
home a great deal on FF business means 
that their farming must suffer. So don't 
envy the flying farmer officer unless you 
have much that you are will 
tribute to the movement. Incidentally, an 
expanded FF program now in the making 
more expen 


ing to con- 


will make these chores even 
Siv¢ 
(I should add that the last t! 


officer would want is sympathy 


ing any FF 
however, 
a show of appreciation will surely be 


ppreciated.) 


NEW FF PROGRAM 


Going on the theory tl an active 


member is worth more than one who 
‘just belongs,” the National Flying Farm 
ers Association is working on what might 
be termed a 

First step, according to Fred Triplett 
new NFFA president, will be the staging 
of seven regional conventions this sum 
mer. “We are,” Fred asserts, “going after 
that inactive member who never attends 
his organization's national events.” 


“rejuvenation program.” 


Encouraging more farm women to learn 
to fly is another goal pointed out by Trip- 
lett, who believes that where there is an 
airplane on the farm, the women folk 
should at least be taught to land and 
take off. To this end, Mrs. Jeane Fer- 
guson, national queen, will devote her 
best energy. 

Triplett says he is strong for the work 
flying farmers have thus far done with 
Future Farmers and that this work too 


will be expanced 
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LOOKING FOR SECURITY? 
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Yes, aviation . . . one of the most challenging and profit- 
able of all industries . . . also offers you greater job security. 
This year, for the first time, there are more jobs in aviation than 
in any other manufacturing industry . . . and aviation is s¢é// 
growing, still developing! 


Hitch your wagon to this fast-rising star . . . train for a 
secure and interesting future at Spartan, the University of 
Aviation. Spartan offers a wide range of courses, complete facili- 
ties, and instruction from an industry-trained faculty. What's more 
at Spartan you work on “live” aircraft and components — exactly 
the same as you'll meet later on the job 


Don't put it off . . . do something about your future vou 
Clip and mail the coupon below, and get acquainted with Spartan 
Get started on a career that will give you Opportunity, Security 


and Variety of Work 


@eeeeeeaeoceae eee eeeeeeee ee 
AA ll! W. Balfour. [ 


2k Ww t 


Spartan School of Acronautics 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


ate wh f th 
[] Aircraft Engine f Flight Engineer 
Mechanics [] Link Trainer 
[_] Instrument Technician Instructor 


SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 
MASWELL W. BALFOUR, DIRECTOR ADDRESS OFT 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


(Standard and Electrical) (] Porachute Rigger 
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FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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~ new ARC ws 


course indicator * 
puts two instruments 


in ONE! 


ARC #16706 

Now users of the light, compact 

\ RC Type ISD navigational 
receiving equipment can employ 

a single panel instrument that 
performs the work of two units 
previously used. The cross-pointer 
meter and the course selector have 
been combined into one part that 
fits a standard 3%” instrument hole 
This saving in instrument panel 
space is important, particularly now 
that dual VOR installations are 

so popular. In addition to the space 
Saving, installation costs are cut 
Ask your dealer to specify the new 
#16706 Course Indicator as part 
of your 15D Installation — whether 
single or dual. The indicator may 
be purchased separately for use with 
older Type C and D equipment. 
Write for complete data. 


Aircraft 
Radio 


Corporation 


BOONTON * NEW JERSEY 


+ 
TYPE 15D EQUIPMENT 
For Airborne Reception of 
* Omni-Directional Ranges 
*® Visual-Aural Ranges * Runway 
Localizers © GCA Voice 
*® Simultaneous Voice 


Lee duel 


an 


R.13B8 Receiver with D-10A Dynamotor 
B-13 Converter, E-14 Rock and M-10 Mounting 


C-22A 
Control Unit, 


M-18 Mounting 


A-13B Antenna 


World Gliding Championships 


(Continued from page 18) 


the other teams (Argentina, Canada, 
Australia, Israel, South Africa and Fin- 
land) who came from furthest away. 
Typically, the opening ceremonies on 
July 20 took place in a downpour as Lord 
Brabazon of Tara greeted the contestants 
and the flags of the 19 nations 
raised. It was not raining on the fo!low- 
ing morning, the first contest day, but low 
and heavy clouds promised poor soaring 
conditions. The 34 
launched within an hour and though they 
soared in the hill lift, were unable to get 
for several hours. Since the single 
were divided into 


decided 


were 


single eaters were 


away 


and two-seaters sepa- 


rate categories, it was not to 
launch the 
present quite a traffic problem 

Twenty-one sailplanes finally got away, 
although unable to 
the minimum distance of 15 miles 
necessary to earn contest points. P. A 
Sweden, winner of the 1948 
contests, made the longest distance with a 
flight of 97 miles. The top pilot of the day 
received 1,000 points and the others were 
marked in proportion; thus the first day’s 
flying showed Persson with 1,000, Gerard 
Pierre (France) 959, and MacCready 866 

On July 22, the 
launched first and set 
tance after which the 
took to the air for a goal race to Boston, 
73 miles away. Weather conditions were 
little better than the previous day and 
due to the start, the two-seaters 
were unable to make even 50 miles. How- 
ever, Nietlispach and Miller of Switzer- 
land returned to the site after a 16 mile 
flight, received another launch and flew 
their 15-year-old Spyr V 80 miles for the 
longest flight of the day 

Four pilots made the goal to Boston; 
the fastest being A. Wiethiichter of 
Germany with an average speed of 44 
mph, followed by Rousselet and Pierre of 
France and U.S.A.’s MacCready 

The following day was declared a no 
contest due to almost continuous 
rain; a situation welcomed by 
teams, whose sailplanes suffered damage 
the previous day when landing in corn- 
fields. The most serious damage was to 
the HKS-1 and many felt that it would 
be impossible to repair the wing damage 
in a week's time. But after two 
work at the Slingsby factory, the sail- 
plane was returned to Camphill for final 
smoothing and polishing 

For the next week, the pilots would as- 
semble in the briefing room in the morn- 
ing and hear it proclaimed a no contest 
day began to think that the 
weather map looked like a dart target, 
with the bull's eye at Camphill, for the 
continued to show a low 
system centered over England 

Expeditions were made to country es- 
tates, pea canning factories and under- 
ground caves in the vicinity, and parties 
were usually held in the evening. Al- 
though everyone was hoping for a change 
in the weather, it provided an excellent 
opportunity for exchange of ideas and 
friendships. Many went to the OSTIV 
(Organization Scientific et Technique 


latter, as 43 sailplanes can 


six of these were 


cover 


Persson of 


two-seaters were 
out for 


single-seat 


free dis- 


class 


early 


day 
several 


days 


Some 


isobars pres- 


sure 


Internationale du Vol a Voile) held 12 
miles away to hear discussions on soaring 
meteorology, aerodynamics and_ glider 
training. Also present at the OSTIV con 
ference were two Russian delegates, P 
Turchin, vice-secretary of the Central 
Aero-Club of USSR and Victor Ilchenko 
who had just received the Lilienthal 
Medal (given for most outstanding flight 
during the year) for his world two-seater 
record flight of 520 miles in May, 1953 
These two 
from behind 
all countries 
ceived invitations to compete 
Curtain Internationals” 
Poland in June 
Finally on July 


were the only ones present 
the Iron Curtain, although 
affiliated with the F.ALI. re 
The “Iron 
were held in 


30, weather cleared 





IDEA 


Successful fixed-base operator, 
Clay Johnson of Lawton, Okla., at- 
tributes much of his success to ad 
vertising. He maintains several large 
roadside signs and a half-page ad in 
the the phone 
book, advertises regularly in aviation 
magazines and local newspapers, has 
college footbal! 
games on the radio and advertises in 


classified section of 


sponsored local 
local movies. 

His most unusual advertising idea 
is shown above—signs painted on 
trash receptacles in downtown Law 
ton 

Personal contact, however, is abso 
lutely successful fixed- 


base operations, according to John- 


essential to 


son, who says that it’s amazing how 
many people want to fly but haven't 
just because no one has invited them 


out to the airport 











enough to allow a competition day and 
both classes went for maximum distance, 
the two-seaters having launching priority 
By mid-afternoon all had landed within 
40 miles except the Yugoslav, Kosava, 
flown by Z. Rain and B. Komac. They 
landed several hours later and completed 
the longest (106 miles) and most out- 
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standing flight of the meet. During their 
flight they used all three types of lift uti- 
by sailplanes; ridge, thermal and 
wave. While using a series of five sta- 
tionary waves they were able to reach 
8,000 feet and for two hours were out of 
sight of the ground 

Philip Wills was the only other pilot 
able to contact the wave lift and his flight 
of 62 miles was twice the distance of his 
nearest rivals in the single-seat class. In 
the evening, after being unsuccessful at 
leaving the site, Pierre gained as much 
altitude as possible and made a straight 
glide of 18 miles. MacCready was unable 
to cover the minimum distance of 15 
miles 

But the following day, MacCready was 
able to make the longest flight of the 
single seaters and earned a useful 1,000 
points. The Yugoslavs, Rain and Komac, 


lized 


again topped the two-seater class which 


left them in a virtually unchallenged po- 
sition. The four top in the 
single-seat category were neck and neck, 
with Gerard Pierre of France in first 
place, followed by Wills, A. Wiethiichter 
and MacCready. Four compe- 
tition flights had now been made in this 
with a fifth or sixth, the pilots 
would eliminate their worst one or two 
days, as only the four best days would be 
This left the 
open; however, weather outlook for the 


contenders 


of Germany 


class; 


scored competition wide 
remaining three days looked poor 

It was not until two days later 
competition and 
the two-seaters had had only three days’ 
flying, they received priority. Attempts 
were made the previous day and the 
Americans, Smith and Kidder who were 
in second place, made a flight of 27 miles 
But since 25 per cent of the competitors 
were unable to make the minimum 15 
miles, the day was not declared. This was 
a great disappointment for the United 
States team as the Schweizer 2-25 re- 
ceived landing damage on this flight and 
was unable to fly the following day 

At the banquet on August 4, Gerard 
Pierre received the Championship 
Trophy, with Wills placing second; thus 
just reversing the order of the 1952 con- 
test. The Yugoslavs carried away the two- 
seat championship, followed by the 
Italians 

Although only the minimum number of 


that a 


day was declared since 


days had been flown and luck tends to 
play a larger part in poor soaring con- 
ditions, it was felt by all that the placings 
were the way they would have been, had 
the weather been more favorable 

This then, is not a story of spectacular 
flights or record breaking distances. It is 
primarily a story of patience. One would 
expect to have heard complaints 
noticed tension and uneasiness but these 
were not present. The contest was a tre- 
mendous success, not from the flying as- 
pect but from the fact that more good 
will and friendliness were exchanged 
than at any previous international avia- 
tion meeting. Though the British might 
feel ashamed of their weather, the or- 
ganizers, the British Gliding Association 
and the more than 200 voluntary helpers 
who gave their vacation time and worked 
at the contest at their own expense, can 
hold their heads high. The 1954 World 
Gliding Championships will stand as a 
tribute to all competing and offi- 
cials and it perhaps did for inter- 
national understanding any event 
for a long time 


and 


teams 
more 
than 


Final standings 

Single seat class 

1 G. Pierre, France (Breguet 901) 
P. A. Wills, Gt. Brit. (Sky) 2855 
A. Wiethiichter, Germany (Weihe 
2817 
P. B. MacCready, 
1-23E) 2664 

5 S. Relander, Finland 

> P.A. Persson, Sweden 
G. Rousselet, France 
1935 

8 M. T 1902 

9 F. Mordej, Yugoslavia (Orao) 1738 

10 J. Ortner, Argentina (Sky) 1666 


2956 
50) 


USA (Schweizer 
(Weihe) 2254 
(Weihe) 2118 
(Breguet 901) 


Ara, Spain (Sky 


Two seat class 

1 Z. Rain, Yugoslavia 
B. Komac 
A. Mantelli, Italy (Canguro) 1558 
L. Braghini 
S. W. Smith, U.S.A. (Schweizer 2-25) 
1480 
R. Kidder 
N. Nietlispach, 
1292 
B. Miller 
W. Hesse, Austria (Musger 19) 1271 
E. Neumann END 


3056 


(Kosava) 


Switzerland (Spyr V) 





“Did you know this deck 
is exactly 100 yards?" 
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AT 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL 
INSTITUTE, because 


E HELP Y 
@ by low tuition cost 
@ by easy pay-as-you-learn plan 
@ by intensive training which 
shortens the time spent in school 


by assisting you to secure part 
time employment at good wages 


by assisting you to secure 
permanent employment after 
graduation 


NOTE Ti De mia? d for Nort rop 
Graduates exceeds the supply 


You can't afford to settle for less than a 
Successful Career in Aviation for which the 
following Northrop Courses prepare you: 


| AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY— 


Internationally recognized Engineering Training 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING TECH- 
NOLOGY — Cx 
and Matntenance ¢ 
MASTER AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANIC — 
Lead 1& E Certificate of CAA 
JET ENGINE OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE — 


Jet engine trat 


mbining features of Engineering 


ourses 


ning bas now become a specialty 
Fill in and mail coupon below for FREE CATALOG 
Do it now. No 


obligation 


etitute is 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute © 
approved for your 
r veteran training 


ATTENTION 
KOREA 
VETERANS 


‘ training 
ully 
and for all othe 


Northrop 


Aeronautical [nstitute 
An Accredited Technical Institute 
1119 W Arbor V t 


Inwlewood 1. Ca ‘ 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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Train at AMERICAN FLYERS—the world 
trument and Airline Transport School — and 
YOUR future i viation. American Flyers has tr 
ts for the Airlines than any other in 
‘ untry-—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
¢ MBINED! 
lf you want the most modern and efficient flight in 
truction—whether you are @ veteran or civilian pilot 
write to us for our free booklet outlining the courses 
we have to offer 


VETERANS-- Your certificate of eligibility 
from the Veterans Administration is all you need to 
enroll at government expense for any of our courses 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights! 

Courses start at any time—no waiting! 


you can obtain a 
H.P. or TYPE RATING on 
our DOUGLAS DC-3s under 
the G. 1. BILL 


Please send me FREE Bootlet and dete on 
INSTRUMENT © civnian 
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Ceiling... 


UNLIMITED 
Opportunities for helicopter pilots and 
maintenance men are rising sky-high! 
Now is the time for YOU to join the 
FASTEST GROWING branch of avia- 
tion. Apply TODAY for entrance into 
the new classes at the oldest commer- 
cial helicopter school ia the world. 
Courses ore C.A.A. approved and 
available under the KOREAN G.1. Bill. 
Write or wire for details. No obligation. 


NEW ENGLAND 
HELICOPTER 
SERVICE Inc. 


STATE AIRPORT * HILLSGROVE, R. |. 


Hints on Night Flight 
(Continued trom page 34) 


a filtered flashlight 
to the instrument panel and will give 
ample illumination. If no filter is avail- 
al le a piece ol red cellophane placed 
over the flashlight will do the trick 

Once run-up is complete, call the tower 
and get clearance to line up on the take- 
off runway. As the airplane turns into 
position, taxi forward a few feet to make 
certain that the tail wheel is straight and 
not swiveled. Also, this short forward 
movement allows the pilot to line up 
straight with the runway lights. Land- 
ing lights can be left on, if the pilot de- 
sires them for take-off. If they are not 
to be used, at least flash them down the 
runway long enough to ascertain that the 
way is clear. This is especially important 
at fields where no traffic control exists 
By spending a few extra seconds in ob- 
serving the runway, a pilot can make sure 
that no other aircraft or obstruction is in 
line with his take-off path 

Upon receiving clearance for take-off 
power should be applied smoothly to pre 
vent engine torque from diverting the 
ship from a straight course. An old Ai: 
Force technique to keep the ship in the 
middle of the runway after it gets rolling 
is to combine the use of the directional 
gyro with reference to the runway lights 
This is done by riding the rudder to hold 
a fairly constant heading on the gyro, and 
checking this against the distance to one 
side of runway lights as seen from the 
cornér of the eye. If this distance doesn't 
vary, it indicates that the gyro heading 
will take the plane down the middle ol 
the runway 

Be particularly careful not to hurry the 
airplane off the ground at night. If there 
is plenty of runway, build up five to ten 
mph of extra flying speed and let the 
airplane fly itself off 

Immediately after leaving the ground, 


It can be held close 


the pilot will find himself in sudden dark- 
ness. In anticipation of this, as soon as 
the airplane is airborne, the flight atti 
tude should be set up on instruments 
Control the rate-of-climb with the throt- 
tle; establish the correct climbing air- 
speed by pressure on the control stick; 
hold a straight-line course in the climb by 
use of the rudder, applying pressure as 
needed to maintain a steady gyro reading; 
and keep the wings level by reference to 
the bank-and-turn. 

It is important to safety to fly instru- 
ments when taking off over dark areas 
Flying half contact and half instruments 
at this time is bad technique. No turn 
should be attempted until the indicator 
shows full climbing airspeed and the alti- 
meter indicates at least 600 feet above 
ground. 

Upon reaching cruising altitude, it is 
then a routine matter to make the proper 
power setting and adjust trim If the 
night is bright moonlight, there will be 
little difficulty in check 
points. It is amazing how far one can 
see in the moonlight after night vision 
Under ideal condi- 
matter ol 


recognizing 


has become effective 
tions, avigation may be a 
dead reckoning and pilotage 

However, if the night is moonless, avi 
Depending 
upon radio equipment aboard the craft, 


gation becomes more work 


it can be accomplished by several meth- 
ods. If a low frequency beam is flown, 
remember to stay on the right feather 
edge But whether the pilot uses the 
beam, omni, or ADF he should remem 
ber that no system is foolproof. Dead 
reckoning and checkpoints will never go 
out of fashion 

Several airlines consider all night flights 
as instrument*flights. This is a good 
point for lightplane pilots to keep in miu 
On dark nights restrict degree of 
Flight at 
tude of the plane should be checked by 
instruments rather than by 


in turns to one needle width 


reference to 

















"| got a responsible job. Everytime somethin’ goes wrong around here, I'm held responsible. 
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the outside. This doesn’t mean the pilot 
should keep his eyes inside the cockpit 
at all times. The old habit of “swivel- 
necking” still applies to night flying. It 
is good practice to slowly sweep the area 
around the airplane as far as the pilot can 
see. It is difficult to tell 
whether a light is in the air or on the 
ground, whether it is moving or standing 
still. In attempting to identify a light, 
some pilots unintentionally drop a wing 
and find themselves actually chasing it. 

To prevent this, a veteran airline cap- 
tain the following tip: first, 
make sure you are holding your gyro 
heading and that wings are level. Then 
line up this light with a reference point 
on your airplane. Now it is easy to tell 
whether the light is moving, and in what 
relation to your line of flight 

Upon approaching an airport of destina- 
tion, contact the tower while you are 
still at least 500 feet above the traffic pat- 
tern altitude. When you are cleared to 
enter the pattern, proceed without delay 
It is good practice to call the tower when 
entering the downwind leg, base leg, and 
final approach. This call need not be a 
formal one. Some pilots just pick up the 
mike and say, “Luscombe five nine kilo 
turning on base or whatever 
may Turn on landing lights on the 
final approach and fly the plane closer 
to the field than in the daytime. It is 
better to make a 
proach, controlling the descent carefully 
with power 

The green row of lights at the approach 
end of the runway is the spot to make 
good. These lights can be lined up with 
a reference point on the nose or wind- 
shield of the plane. If the green lights 
move higher, the airplane is undershoot- 
ing. If they move the reference 
point, then the ship is overshooting. 

To for this, remember to use 
the and not the stick If the 
green move above the reference 
point throttle. To for 


sometimes 


suggests 


the case 


be 


somewhat steeper ap- 


below 


correct 
throttle 
lights 


advance correct 


overshooting, close throttle. During this 
time of glide path adjustment, the stick 
is used only to maintain proper airspeed. 

Study the technique of using night vi- 
sion. Due to the extra sensitivity of the 
eye under night conditions, it is not neces- 
sary to look at objects directly to see 
them. It is recommended that the pilot 
shift his eyes from the general pattern of 
lights, to the point he wishes to make 
good, to what his landing lights reveal, 
and so forth. Staring at a pattern of run- 
way lights will sometimes cause a pilot 
to think he is closer to a runway than 
he actually is, and result in leveling off 
too high. 

Avoid staring down the path of the 
landing lights. This will relieve a ten- 
dency to fly into the ground. Remember 
that the angle of your landing light beam 
to the ground will lessen progressively 
At the beginning of the descent, the beam 
will have a steeper angle than the air- 
plane’s glide path. As the craft comes 
into the flare-out, the angle of the land- 
ing light beam will become shallower 

If your descent has been controlled to 
make good the green lights, contact will 
be made within the first one-third of the 
runway. Many pilots reduce power as 
soon as their landing lights began to pick 
up detail on the ground. They note tire 
marks and other details to aid in depth 
perception. Then it is just a matter of 
flaring out in a normal manner 

At first, the procedures for night flying 
may seem complicated to the lightplane 
pilot. But he several 
night flights under supervision of a com- 
petent check pilot, the steps will follow 
each other methodically 

Neither this article nor any other can 
fully cover the subject of night flying. It 
has to be learned by doing. Nothing will 
replace competent instruction. And even 
after the big 
equation still remains judgment pilot 
judgment, when to fly and when to stay 
grounded at night in single engine aircraft 

END 


once has made 


experience has ripened, 





Success Story 
(Continued from page 15) 


“It took five years to make that sale, 
but we never quit because we knew that 
man had use for an airplane.” 

The Southwest Air Rangers have made 
extensive use of Piper’s “Learn As You 
Travel” plan. They now make par- 
ticular effort to flight instruction 
except to the people to whom they sell 
The Muellers believe the best 
way to sell the value of a plane is to fly 
a prospect on essential business trips and 
let the plane prove its worth in time and 
money. The plan has been modified by 
SAR along these lines:—A rental cus- 
tomer pays regular dual rates when ne 
takes flight instruction in the course of a 
business trip. If, within three months, 
the customer buys an airplane, he is 
credited with but actual operating 
costs during the business trips. “In this 
way,” Bill, “the gets a 
chance to prove his own need for the air- 
plane, at the same rate he'd pay if he 
owned it himself.” 

This “prove your own need” policy is 
currently being tested by a Texas con- 


no 
sell 


planes 


all 


prospect 


says 
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firm whose officers have long 


needa 


struction 
felt the 
Executives of this firm are 
the end of a three-month trial period in 
which they all their business 
traveling with a Pipe Apache, and 
simultaneously being checked out at the 
Apache's controls. If they don’t buy the 
plane, they haven't lost anything. If they 
do buy, they’ve already made a start on 
their payment. “We've had quite a few 
people back into airplane ownership this 
way,” Bill. “Customers like this 
mean repeat business, and that’s what 
the whole aviation picture needs.” 
There's a certain contagion in airplane- 
owning on which the Muellers are al- 
ways happy to capitalize. One dull day 
Albert took off for Hatch, N.M., (popula 
tion 1,000) and a little airport that 
housed two old airplanes, a Super Cruiser 
and an Ercoupe. Albert 
hoping to interest the Super Cruiser 
owner in buying a Tri-Pacer. Before he 
was through, he had all of Hatch air- 
minded and, in eight months, sold four 
new Tri-Pacers to Hatch residents. With 
in a year, he sold a total of eight Tri- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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A pocket computer 
for all pilots! 


only $2.00 


1, The A-2 dead reckoning computer—simplest, 
fastest, easiest to use. Quickly solves all problems 
of fuel consumption, true airspeed, true altitude, 
groundspeed, and ETA The Stinson Aircraft 
people liked the A-2 so well they ordered 4,000 

Complete with instruction booklet, only $2.00 
With leatherette case, $3.00 


And here are some more useful navigation 
instruments that veteran pilots approve: 
2. Weems Mark Ii plotter 
3. E-68 computer, with case 
4. Manual of the E-68 computer 
5. Compass Course protractor 
6. Batori 8-24 pocket computer 
7. 24-hour dial wrist watch ($49 * 
8. M-C four-color chrome pencil 
9. Pilots’ leather map case, 14°x12 
10. Pilots’ Ray-Ban sua glasses 
11. Steele's Pilot Logbook «200 ‘ 
12. Any Sectional map of the U.S. 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE ~) 
12021 Venture Bivd., F-11 > 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me the items | have circled by number 
en Sf ee = = a me. 12 


Poyment enclosed Send C.0.D 
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SPECIAL! 


‘3 250 


—FOR A LIMITED 
TIME ONLY. Shipped 
postpaid if remittance 
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Brand new, Gen- 
uine dark brown 
Goatskin leather 
with zippered 
front Bi-swing 
back, two patch 
pockets, one in- 
side snap pock- 
et, Mouton fur 
collar, Celanese 
lined 100°, wool cuffs and waist band. 


FINEST JACKET MADE 


Sizes 34 to 446—$32.50; Sizes 48 to 50—$35.00 
State Size Wanted 


(A clipping of this advertisement is not necessary 
when ordering) 


FLYING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


1639-45 W. Wolfram St. Chicago, Il. 
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HAD FINISHED changing oil in “Peg- 
* my pride and joy, and was slip- 
coveralls when the five 
looking like 


asus, 
ping out of my 
gremlins trooped in, all 
canary-filled cats 

“Where've you 
been?” I asked 

“Flattery will get you nowhere,’ Dopey 


side show escapees 


cracked 
“Yeh,” 


my coveralls to wipe his greasy hands on 


Sludge said, as he reached for 


“But avocado pears show us something.” 
He missed my coveralls and smeared my 
only pair of dress trousers 

“You moron,” I yelled, “You don’t have 
wiping privileges.” 

“Look who's calling who a moron,” 
Sludge snapped. “Remember the time 
you drove that bomber to the ground 
with the red light on, the horn blowing, 
and the gear up?” 

“How did you know that?” I asked 

“We were there on special assignment,” 
Pitot said. 

“What sort of special assignment,” I 
asked suspiciously. 

“Remember Pappy 
asked. 

Certainly, I remembered Pappy O’Dan- 
iels. He had more time in the top of a 
loop than most of us had outside of our 


O’Daniels?” Kilo 


cradles 

“Well, we were sent there to work on 
Pappy,” Kilo continued. 

“And you failed,” I said happily 

“Yes and no,” Dopey said. 

“We failed to find him making mistakes 
in his flying but Psyke finally got him,” 
Pitot said with pride. 

“Yes, he got ‘im,” Sludge said 

“What do you mean he got 
asked. 

“Remember his last mission when he 
came in, ground looped, and dug a wing- 
tip in the ground?” Kilo asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “The report said that was 
caused by a whirlwind.” 

“Whirlwind nothing,” Pitot said, “Psyke 
received The Order Of The Ozone for 
causing that ground loop.” 

“Yeh, he was decorated by the Com- 
mander-In-Chief of all European grem- 
lins,”’ Sludge said 

“Tell ‘im how you received the Order 
Of The Ozone,” Dopey said to Psyke. 

“It was almost an accident,” Psyke said 
too modestly. “We were sent down,” he 
continued, “to crack Pappy. He was ruin- 
ing our reputation. He was sharp and 
always kept his eyes open. Other pilots 
were trying to be just as sharp. Some- 
thing had to be done.” 


‘im?” I 


“Yeh,” Sludge said, “Nothing ever went 
wrong and that ain't good.’ 

“We tried ordinary tricks,” Pskye con- 
‘like letting air 
tires, and 


blowing fuses, 


resetting his altimeter 


tinued, 
out ol 
while the ship was on the ground 

“They didn't Pitot said, “He 
caught them on his preflight 

“Then we really went to work,” Psyke 
said. “I confused a mechanic on an in 


work,” 


spection so that he reversed the rigging 
when the wheel 


on aileron controls and 
was turned right the right wing came up 
instead of going down. But Pappy caught 
it before he cranked the engines.” 

“Yeh,” Sludge said, “I put the wrong 
gap in spark plugs, put carbon on ‘em, 
loosened wires, fouled magnetos, and jig- 
gled gas gauges to give a full reading 
when the tanks were almost empty.” 

“Pappy caught ’em all,” Kilo recalled 
in grudging admiration 

“I tried to confuse him when he was 
flying instruments,” Psyke said. “He 
couldn't be confused.” 

“Then,” Psyke continued, “we 
concerted efforts with Kilo shorting out 
electrical systems and communications, 
Dopey squealing over the intercom, Pitot 
alternately sucking and blowing on the 
pitot tube, and Sludge changing prop set- 
tings, while I shouted conflicting direc 
tions in Pappy’s ear as flak burst around 


tried 


us. 

“Pappy handled every problem calmly 
We had done our worst 
In despera 


and deliberately 
Gremlindom was tottering 
tion, I accompanied Pappy on his last 
mission. He made his preflight inspection 
more thorough than ever. He checked 
each man’s equipment 
“Finally we lumbered out on the run- 
way, lined up, and got a light 
Pappy eased all four throttles forward 
Suddenly, I saw him tense. He was look- 
ing at the little wire hook over the dash 
where he usually hung his baby’s shoes 
It was empty. He had forgotten them. A 
look of panic flashed through his eyes and 
I knew I had him. He was superstitious 
about the shoes being a good luck charm 
“He was all mine from then on. I put 
the psychological pressure on. I told him 
it was his last mission in more ways than 
one because he forgot the shoes and he 
believed it. Everything went wonderfully 
wrong. Actually, it was an easy mission 
but by the time we got back, I had him 
so shook up that he couldn’t keep a rock 
ing chair from ground looping.” 
“Yeh,” Sludge said, “superstition can 
sure rack ‘em up.” END 
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12 HOUR CHRONOGRAPH 


Our exciusive, *'12 hour’ 

chronograph worn by more 

pilots throughout the world 

than any other watch 

Regularly $150.00 
NOTE THESE WONDERFUL FEATURES: 
17 jewel movement «+ Stainless steel case 
Stopwatch + 2 pushes — six hands 
1/5 second sweep hand with time out feature 
30 minute and 12 hour recorder dials 
Anti-magnetic * Unbreakable crystal 
Extra thin and small face + Shock resistant 

WITH WATERPROOF CASE $69.50 

GUARANTEED! Your money bock in ten doys 

if not satisfied, for ony reason 


MAIL ORDERS promptly filled. Shipped post- 
poid for check or M.O. of will send C.0.D 


Expert repoir service available on all multi- 
purpose wotches and instruments 


Send for free catalogue of Chronographs 


WHITE PLAINS WATCH CO., INC. 
562 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. re 








PILOT'S PAL 


Registered Trademark 


™ 


> 


The All Aluminum 
3-way Knee Board 


Thousands sold to Air Force Cadets. 
PILOT'S PAL is now available to the ci- 
vilian market. A wonderful gift and an 
invaluable flight aid. Use PILOT'S PAL as 
a knee board . .. a clipboard . . . desk 
pad holder. There is room in the unit 
for basic traveling needs. Sent to you 
complete with six glue on mileage scales, 
PILOT'S PAL is guaranteed to be the best 
and least expensive unit of its kind on 


the market or your money 
back. Cash, Check or Money $495 
Order. paid 
PILOT’S PAL 
1422 Washington Street 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
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(Continued from page 57) 


Pacers within 50 miles of Hatch 

“Selling” the public on aviation has 
been a keystone in the Muellers’ program 
ever they've been in business 
There period, shortly after the 
when public distrust of the private 
airplane was widespread, inspired most- 
ly by headlines in the 
The situation was particularly serious in 
El Paso after prominent citizens 
killed in a plane crash. The story 
news but no mention was 


since 
was a 
war, 
scare newspapers 
two 
were 
was front page 
made of the report that the pilot and his 
companion were chasing deer at a low 
altitude when the accident occurred. A 
committee representing al] El 
newspapers 


Paso alr- 
port operators called on the 
with what they considered a 
request. “Accidents like this < 
a re: they “If you'd just 
publish the re 
great deal.” 
The 
do this 
port 
the accident 
anyone wants to 
take it up with the 
time, E] Paso 
port for an airman’s version of what hap 


reasonable 
ilways have 
contended 
ason, it 


ison ‘* 
would help us a 
were interests 

We'll quote an alr- 
that the cause of 
and such. Then if 
‘ll tell them to 
Since that 
mapers call the air 


newsp: 
they 


source as 


ipers 
said 
saying 
was such 
argue, we 
airport.” 
news} 


pened in case of an accident 

“This has helped a deal,” 
Bill, and he goes on to enumerate 
ways in which the El Paso operators, 
working in cooperation, hi helped 
strengthen the confidence in 
private air travel 

“As a general rule, we El Paso op- 
erators have eliminated air shows that 
play up spectacular and reckless flying,” 
Bill reports. “In 1946 we had a big air 
show and everything went fine until, 
near the of the show, a plane cut 
too close to a pylon and crashed in front 
of thousands of spectators. We all re 
alized then that such accidents would do 
great harm to the whole cause of aviation 
decided that if we couldn't do 
constructive it better to 
at all. Now when we have an 
air show, as we did in 1953 in connection 
with the fiftieth anniversary of flight, we 
go in for landing contests 
country navigation and 
that emphasize skill, and safety, 
rather than spectacular flying.” 

A continuous and energetic advertising 
name of South- 


Says 


other 


great 


ive, 
public's 


close 


and we 
something 
do nothing 


was 


spot cross 
races, displays 


precision 


program helps keep the 
west Air Rangers before the public. A 
large, eye-catching billboard is stra- 
tegically placed at the two 
main highways leading to the 
The brothers have spots on two local TV 
stations 

Display ads are 


junction of 
airport 


run in local news- 
st once a month. In antici- 
pation of the arrival of the first twin- 
engine Piper Apache in Fl Paso, the 
Muellers ran a series of “‘t ads that 
grew larger with each insertion. First 
ads in the series stated simply “Apache 
Is Coming” and the final large ad showed 
two pictures of the plane and carried full 
details. An amazing number of 
went out to the airport for a look at the 
ship. Says Bill, “You just have to men- 
tion the word Apache downtown and peo- 
‘There's lots of talk about 
have to educate 


papers at le: 


easel 4 


people 


ple will say 


that plane.’ We people 
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in aviation. 


GET STARTED NOW! 
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nized” courses 
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me 4 Specialy 
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CAA RATINGS 


QUICK & EASY 
You Can Get Any CAA Rating with the 
Aid of Our Exam Copies and Booklets. 
OUR GUARANTEED EXAM COPIES are 


based on the latest exact CAA exams. 
Also included are weekly revisions. a 
written guarantee and questions and 
answers from previous exams. 

OUR CHECK FLIGHT BOOKLETS explain 
how to pass the CAA check flights. In- 
cluded are maneuver diagrams, require- 
ments. short cuts. common mistakes and 
surprising data. 

OUR HOME STUDY NAVIGATION Booklet 
clearly explains step by step in detail 
how to work every type of commercial. 
instrument and ATR navigation problem. 
OUR A & E PRACTICAL BOOKLET ex- 
plains how to pass both mechanic practi- 
cal tests. It has oral questions and an- 
swers. weight and balance. short cuts. 
experience substitutes. etc. 


Commercial Pilot Written Exams 
Commercial Check Flight Booklet 
Instrument Pilot Written Exams 
Instrument Check Flight Booklet 
Home-Study Navigation Booklet 
Powerplant Mechanic Written Exams 
Airframe Mechanic Written Exams 

A & E Mechanic Practical Booklet 
Airline Transport Pilot Exams 

Airline Transport Check Flight Booklet 
Flight Instructor Written Exams 
Flight Instructor Check Flight Booklet 
Private Pilot Written ams 

Private Pilot Check Flight Booklet 
Flight Engineer Written Exams 

Any Rating Exam Not Listed 


Any 4 Items $10.00 Any 2 Items $ 8.00 
Any 3 Items 9.00 Any 1 Item 5.00 


ACME FLYING SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Payment enclosed 
Please send the items | 


Send C.0.D 
have marked above 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 











Fly your PRIVATE 
AIRLANE with NEW 


PAT. APPL. FOR 

Special Introductory Offer 

Clamps over chart to cover in- 

tended flight poth. Brackets flight 

and superimposes true course line 

ond checkpoints in miles and 

knots in seconds. No more marked-up charts. Pin- 
points you into five square mile area. Gives ground 
speed. A convenience for the expert — a must 
for the student — reduces ‘‘lost"’ to a minimum 


TRUE-COURSE COMPANY 
\1421 S. Riverside + St. Clair, Michigan 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.95 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40x- -6OX—-BRASS BOUND 
NE 








rent 
* magnifications 
tra-bright images with 40 and 60 power 
for extra long range Guaranteed 
bring distant objects, 
ple. sports events, ships, 
Moon, stars, ete 
60 times as Most powerful 
close. a cnpyeere near 
he Sections. 
Closes to i" one “Contains 4 
nd and polis Also used 
& powerful compoun m ope irec 
tions included Mass p uction enables us wo offer 
his instrument at smazing price of 3.85 complete. 
Money back guarantee. We pay postage. t 


Criterion Co. 331 Church St., Hartford 3, Conn. Dept. F526 
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that Piper means more than Cubs, and 
those ads are already paying off.” 

Southwest Air Rangers never miss a 
chance to put their planes on exhibit 
wherever people gather in large num- 
They've had Tri-Pacers in the 
windows of downtown El Paso automo- 
bile showrooms as well as on display at 
the New Mexico State Fair, the Cotton 
Festival and numerous other civic func- 
tions 

An attractive background for 
and renting planes seems of special im- 
to the Muellers. Recently they 
completely remodeled their offices at El 
Paso International, with new accent on 
paneling, drapes, rugs and other attrac- 
tive features. “We think it’s important 
to have offices on a level with the class of 
product we're trying to sell,” Bill. 
“Businessmen accustomed to nice of- 
fices downtown appreciate similar sur- 
roundings at the airport where they are 
conducting some very important transac- 
tions. SAR also sparked a campaign to 
induce city officials to remove the junk 
airplanes which formerly caused the 
fringes of the field to resemble a “bone- 
yard.” Management now requires all 
operators to remove from public view 
any plane not in flyable condition. 

When WW II broke out, all the Muel- 
ler brothers left El Paso for war service, 
but Southwest Air Rangers carried right 
on. In their sons’ absence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert T. Mueller kept the operation go- 
ing on a limited basis. Both of the senior 
Muellers have given constant encourage- 
ment to their sons, but it is Mrs. Mueller 
who and is, the real aviation en- 
thusiast in the older generation. When 
Bill first mentioned that he was interest- 
ed in flying, it was Mrs. Mueller who 
said: “Let’s drive out to the airport right 
now and look into it.” 

Speaking of family flying, Southwest 
Air Rangers concentrate on getting wives 


bers 


selling 


portance 


Says 


was, 


as well as husbands to fly Ve feel that 
women have a great deal to say about 
their husbands’ flying and, if they 
sold, the job of putting the husbands into 
airplanes is greatly simplified,” according 
to Bill. “As a result of emphasis on sell- 
ing the ladies, in the case of nine out of 
the last 13 airplanes sold, the wives have 
learned to fly. Many Texas farmers’ and 
ranchers’ wives are paying their social 
calls by plane. In one case, a rancher 
who didn’t have a plane built a strip so 
that his neighbors would drop in on him 
with their planes. The neighbors had 
gotten so used to flying everywhere that 
they wouldn't travel by car, and this 
rancher’s family missing out on its 
share of social calls. 

The Muellers employ nine persons at 
their El] Paso base and seven at Midland- 
Odessa, and all are concerned primarily 
with selling airplanes and teaching own- 
ers and owner-prospects to fly 

At Odessa-Midland, where Joe is man- 
ager, the Muellers find that taxi service 
direct to producing fields is a conveni- 
ence for which oil companies pay often 
and well. There are 500 drilling rigs 
within a 100-mile radius of the airport 
and three Tri-Pacers assigned to charter 
work are kept flying an average of 100 
hours a month. Further, last year Joe 
sold seven new planes to his oil field cus- 


are 


was 


tomers. 

“You might say we have a special ad- 
vantage, working in our home territory 
and knowing so many potential custom- 
ers personally,” says Bill. “That’s very 
important, but we think it’s even more 
important that we’ve made a study of the 
transportation needs in our area, and we 
concentrate our selling on the people 
who actually need to fly. Any man who 
travels is a prospect, and any customer 
who really uses his plane is a repeat 
prospect. If there’s any simple formula 
for our success, I guess that’s it.” END 





Mayday 
(Continued trom page 27) 
made to be as 
direction find- 


every effort should be 
high as possible so VHF 
ing equipment can best be used to locate 
you. You should also state your altitude 
so searching aircraft know at what level 
to find you. (If transmitting on 3023.5 
ke., it will not be necessary to increase 
altitude as low frequency DF is not 
line-of-sight.) 

Most DF “fixes” fail because the pilot 
fails to transmit for a sufficiently long in- 
terval for the station to take a reading. 
To transmit for a bearing, either press the 
microphone bution, holding it down for 
two, 10-second intervals or count from 1 
to 5 and back and then announce the air- 
craft identification. REPEAT THIS PRO- 
CEDURE FOR 5 MINUTES. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain bearings on 
voice transmission only, which can easily 
be mistaken for other aircraft that may 
be using the frequency at the same time. 

If you have an operating receiver only 
and are unable to transmit, your only 
chance for aid is to attempt contact with 
the Air Defense Command through the 
Air Defense Radar Network. This net- 
work can furnish assistance to aircraft 
lost or in distress in ADIZ’s and adjacent 


areas on an around-the-clock basis 

As radar is a line-of-sight operation, 
altitude should be increased if possible 
before beginning procedures. To indicate 
you are lost and have a receiver only, 
you should fly a RIGHT hand triangular 
pattern with 2 minute legs and 4 needle 
width turns of 120°. If your ship does not 
have a turn-and-bank indicator, you 
should make the pattern turns at an ap- 
proximate 15° bank, held for approxi- 
mately 1 minute, 20 seconds. Complete 
at least two patterns before resuming 
course. If radar contact is established, 
instructions will be given on 121.5. Pro- 
cedures should be repeated every 20 min- 
utes until instructions are received 

If you have no radio at all, your situa- 
tion can be indicated to Air Defense 
Radar by flying a LEFT hand triangular 
pattern as described above. If radar con- 
tact is made, a rescue aircraft will be dis- 
patched for interception. Resumption of 
your course after making the distress tri- 
angular patterns will not affect possibility 
of interception as you will be tracked as 
“distressed” from the point of initial ob- 
servation. Just repeat the triangular pat- 
terns every 20 minutes until intercepted 

In all cases, you should allow enough 
time for interception. It may take as 
much as 45 minutes for the rescue craft 
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Stonnell & Holladay 


AUTHORIZED 


EXECUTIVE INTERIORS 
SERVICE & MAINTENANCE 
FOR ALL EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


@ engine overhaul 
® engine changes 
®@ engine maintenance 


® custom painting 
Custom Radio & Instrument Panels 





EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
to suit your needs 











Stonnell & Holladay 


aircraft sales & service 
EASTON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
EASTON P. O. BOX 74! MARYLAND 
PHONE 518 











34 HOSTILE 
ACTS RECORDED 
IN DETAIL 


invasion of FREE: Se | 


Earth by beings | %,,, yoo <= » 


he 
Flying Soucers O° 


from another sed you ects 
world already 
begun? 


Now Harold T. Wilkins, world’s foremost authority 
on “unidentified flying objects’’ dares to reveal the 
uncensored truth behind the headlines 


Packed with previously “hushed-up” incidents 
Flying Saucers on the Attack gives the amazing de- 
tails of 18 separate reports of “‘saucer’’ landings—34 
reports of hostile fiying saucer activity 


New revelations! Read page after page of docu- 
mented evidence about these strange visitors from 
outer space and why they have come. See actual 
photographs of flying saucers in flight 





Partial index to Flying Saucers on the Attack 


Page Incident Page Incident 

23 Balls of Fire 126 Heat ray 

51 Capt. Mantell 250 «Planes Vanish 
87 Saucer “Spies’’| 267 Abduc:ions 

101 “‘Ice"’ bombing 305 Mystery “‘crash"’ 











Get the whole story_in — Flying Saucers on the 
Attack. Simply send $3.50 in cash. check or money 
erder. The book and special Flying Saucer Bulletin 
will be shipped postpaid. If you order C. O. D. the 
postman will collect $3.$@ plus postage on delivery 

You must agree that this is the most, carefully 
a nticated and vitally important contribution to 
the Flying Saucer mystery or your money will be 
refunded without question. 

Order by mail from: 


THE CITADEL PRESS, Dept. Fm-! 
222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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FLYING CALENDAR 


Oct. 9-16—Sixth Annual! All Texas Air 
Tour with 5 day extension to include 
flight to Mexico. 

Oct. 13-14—Airport Management and 
Operation Conference, University of 
Okla., Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 16—Missouri Pilots Assn. Fly-in to 
Missouri-Indiana football game at Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Oct. 17—Idaho Air Breakfast, Challis 
Venison Steak Fry with Sourdough 
Hotcakes and Choke-cherry syrup 

Oct. 22-24—CAP Regional Convention, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Oct. 27-29—National Business Aircraft 
Assn. meeting at Hotel Adolphus, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Nov. 7-10—Nationa!l Aviation Trades 
Assn. annual convention, Biltmore Ter- 
race Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Nov. 11—Annua! Fly-in Breakfast, Fair- 
view Airport, Fairview, Okla., David 
Martens, operator. 

Nov. 11-15—Wake Island Pilots Associa 
tion Mid-Pacific Jamboree. Single en- 
gine aircraft. Free food and lodging 
For further information, write Lou 
Bove, Secretary, WIPA. 

Nov. 12-14—Texas State Aviation Con- 
vention, Galveston, Tex. 

Nov. 14-17—Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Assn., 12th anual meet- 


ing, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 
D.C 


Information for this column must 
be received at FLYING’s editorial 
offices, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., three months prior 
to the event 


A PARKS EDUCATION 


MEANS THIS TO YOU 


cy> 


You will be prepared for a job 
in aviation... a field that pays 
90% of its executives $5000 per 
year and more compared to only 
80° earning this salary in other 
fhelds. 

You will receive a BS. Degree 
from Saint Louis University. With 
a degree you will earn 50 to 100 
more than executives without a 
degree. 

You will enter aviation with the 
prestige of an education from 
PARKS . . America’s first aero 
nautical college. You will advance 
faster earn more in less time 








Write for information on 
Aeronautical Administration 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
Aeronautical Enginecring 


NOW! A & E MECHANIC 
LICENSE COURSES... 45 wees 


—all phases aircraft and engines 
Enrollment Dates: Jan. 3, 1955 


FLIGHT COURSES... P: 


Commercial, Instrument, Instruct 
and Multi-Engine 

All Parks Schooling Approved { 
G. |. Training 

Punter Air Force ROTC toc 


chooling without inter 














to become airborne, determine your p« 
sition and reach you. In the meantime 
whether day or night, you should fly with 
landing lights on (if operative) as 
dication that you are the ship issuing the 
distress call 

Upon interception, the rescue craft will 
turn on his landing lights to acknowledge 
receipt of your distress signal; then will 
turn on his navigation and formation 
lights to steady position and will decrease 
speed for formation flight. You should 
fly a trail formation with him or fly a 
heading in the direction he indicates, if 
his minimum speed is too fast for you 

If the rescue pilot must break forma- 
tion for any reason and wants you to 
continue on the indicated course, he will 
turn his navigation and formation lights 
to blinking for 15 seconds, then to steady 
again before breaking away. 

If he wants you to resume the triangu- 
lar distress pattern, he will turn his navi 
gation and formation lights to blinking 
and leave them so as he breaks away 

It is possible that IFR conditions may 
prevent you from joining formation with 
the rescue craft. For this reason, you 
should make every effort to remain in 
the clear, either above or below the cloud 
layer or fog. This also will reduce con- 
siderably the possible hazard of collision 
with other aircraft that may be in the 
area END 





PARKS COLLEGE, Dept. 1033 

East St. Louis, Ill 

I am interested in 
Aeronautical Administrat 
Acronautical Engineering 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
Aeronautical Meteorology 
Flight Courses 
A & E Course 
Information on Public Law 

Name i A ge 


Address eden ae Zone 





Cin State 


PARKS COLLEGE 


OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. 1033 © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Which of these WEEMS 
navigation instruments 
and aids do you need? 


Navigation “must for t 
nt alike include WEEMS MARK il 
PLOTTER ne py Be wit 
nal Wor 
$2.00 NEW WEEMS MARK 
t from Mar 
World ( rt 
— oan. tw 
MARK ‘Vit COMPUTER 
as E-6B Computer, plus 
fight log. Only $5.0 
escribes these, as we Y 
ion al is and instr 
I ati , te \ 
MIR NAVIGATION SCHOO! 
1927. Send for free Ca " 


n Supply D 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 


a . MARYLAND 
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Personal and Executive 
Aircraft 
COMPLETE SALES AND SERVICE 
* 


Now offering an excellent selec- 
tion of used Beechcraft Bonanzas 
and DI8S Transports. 


specifications upon request. 


Complete 


BEECHCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS 


* 


Atlantic Aviation Corp. 


TETERBORO AIRPORT TETERBORO, N. J. 
TEL: HASBROUCK HEIGHTS 8-1740 
LOGAN AIRPORT BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL: EAST BOSTON 7-4630 








When in the Southwest, 
stop at the sign 

of the Flying Cowboy! 
THE MUELLER BROTHERS 


Southwest Air Rangers 
PIPER DISTRIBUTORS 


International Airport Midland Air Terminal 
El Paso, Texas Midiand, Texas 








FLEX-0-PROP 


Most models 
only 


$gg00 


IMPROVE 

YOUR CRUISE 

and TAKE OFF 

SELF ADJUSTING 

VARIABLE PITCH 
ONE PIECE 
PROPELLER 


Approved for all Aircraft up to 165 HP 
Write to 
MUNK AERO. LAB., INC., Brentwood, Md. 








Hou Available! 


Jardur Precision-Built 
AVIATION Waterproof 
Chronographs and Jordur 
AVIATION 
Wrist-Wate 
At Your Local Dealer 


Catalog sé 


JARDUR IMPORT CO., 874 B'way, New York 3, N.Y 


aterproof 


"tf on request 


Talking Beacon 
(Continued from page 20) 
ings The 
equipment is light and transportable. No 
difficult siting problems are encountered, 
as is the case with a VOR 
so getting into operation consists merely 
of placing the hut on a fairly level piece 
of ground, setting up the antenna system 
and orienting it so the “18” signal is trans- 
mitted toward magnetic north, connecting 
up either engine-driven 
power supply and peaking up the trans- 
mitters. Orientation is confirmed by use 
of a very 
carried about a hundred yards from the 

station on a known magnetic bearing 
If desired, the masking tone and identi- 
fier may be switched off and a microphone 
substituted, thus providing a voice com 
using the 50-watt 
receiver If 


within 3° or better entire 


transmitter, 


commercial or 


small crystal-detector receiver 


munication channel 
transmitter and the monitor 
it is desired to change the directional sig- 
nals for security or language reasons, the 
microphone can be connected through an 
amplifier to the wire recorders. It is even 
possible to transmit the directional infor- 
mation in two languages alternately, since 
transmitter 


the two directional systems 


are electrically separate, except for use 


of the same exciter oscillator which in 
sures all transmitters being on exactly the 
same frequency 

Pilots who have flown the Talking Bea- 
con are enthusiastic about its ease of use, 
elimination of false courses, accuracy and 
simplicity. Since it requires only a VHF 
receiver in the aircraft, it has been called 
“The poor man’s VOR.” 

While at this time only one unit is in 
operational test by the Army Signal Corps, 
its many desirable features have justified 
the procurement of additional 
which, in the near future, 
able to supply accurate navigation infor- 
mation to anyone with a VHF receiver, 
flying in the vicinity of Army Airfields 


models 


may be avail- 


where this equipment will be installed 
END 


Greener Pastures 
for New Zealand 
(Continued from page 33) 
In 1949, when 
began, operators 
their own insur- 
insurance 


trated by insurance figures 
commercial 
forced to carry 
Then one of the larger 


operations 
were 
ance 
companies offered to insure top-dressing 
pilots for an annual premium of £60—but 
it offered no coverage for aircraft! Today 
the insurance premium fo! 
pilots is about £7 for every £100 of earn- 
ings. Insurance on Tiger Moths is as high 
as 20 per cent, and on Beavers, 16 per 
cent 

One metropolitan newspaper published 
a statement that, “New Zealand had had 
almost as meny casualties in aerial top- 
dressing as she had in the Korean War.” 
However, a Ministerial reply said, “Since 
1949, when agricultural flying began in 
New Zealand, there have been but seven 
fatalities.” Only one of these was attrib- 
uted to the risks in agricultural flying, 
and the pilot had only 20 hours experi- 
ence. Over a million flights have been 
made since the commencement of the in- 
dustry. END 


top-dre ssing 


new assembly are a _ lighter- 
parachute, a light-weight flying 
suit with parachute harness built in as an 
integral unit, a streamlined oxygen tube, 
small light-weight parachute buckles and 
elimination of need for separate shoulder 
harness. The equipment is in production 
for the Navy 


of their 
weight 


pe AID FOR maintenance of privately- 
owned 

ports in Wisconsin has been asked by the 
Wisconsin Aviation Trades 
Fifty per cent of the airports in the stat 
are privately owned, providing a public 
service facility without charge to the 
user, according to the WATA 


commercially-operated air 


Association 


, OF A LIFETIME for eight Hawaiian 
CAP Cadets was provided by Clark 


Gable, on hand to greet them when the, 


arrived at Lockheed Air Terminal, Bur 
bank, Calif., to take part in the CAP’s 
International Cadet Exchange Program 
y prare ARE NOW 233 DME ground stations 

installed on the Federal Airways by 
the CAA. More are 
rate which will complete the installation 
of all 450 DME stations of the nation-wide 
system by July 1, 1955 


thyme TION WORK HAS STARTED On a 
three hangar unit, shops and offices 
for Skymotive, Inc., in the central 
terminal area at O'Hare Field, Chicago 
International Airport. John P. Henebry 
president of Skymotive and World War II 
ace, reports that besides offering housing 
for corporation aircraft, the hangars will 
contain complete CAA approved main- 
tenance facilities 


being added at a 


BOWERS sarreries 
Always Better 


BOWERS BATTERY & SPARK PLUG CO. READING, PA 
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I learned about flying from that! 


(Continued from page 38) 


descended, locked together; the one prac- 
tically a dead weight on top of the other 

We had collided about a hundred feet 
above the ground, my plane in a level 
glide, Pete’s in a steep climbing turn. Al- 
so, we had approached each other in such 
a manner that my lower wings had com- 
pletely blocked the other Stearman from 
my view. Even though I could not see it, 
there was certainly no doubt that it was 
there—and I away 
from it 

‘What a way to go,” I thought, “all this 
space up here and I have to run into an- 
other airplane.” Then I that it 
could be worse. At least I was not hurt 

yet, and the plane seemed to be in one 
piece. But there was a hummer of a crash 
coming unless something happened in the 


was unable to get 


decided 


next few moments 

Pete, of 
desperately as I 
ately since he was due for the bottom of 
the pile-up planes 
apart. Luckily, his engine was undam- 
aged. All of a sudden, I felt his plane tear 
itself loose, and saw it staggering out from 
under, streaming fragments from its up 
per wing and trailing a great white cloud 
of dust. He had opened his hopper to 
lighten his plane and I saw him clear the 
tree-tops and head toward the base 

I was strictly on my own now, thank 
goodness, and having regained control of 
the plane, I frantically searched for a 
place to land. At the same time, I was 


been working as 


had 
probably 


course, 


more desper- 


trying to get the 


trying to get the engine running. It was 
still turning over but was not about to 
run again. Actually, there was no need 
to look for a spot to land. There was little 
choice except straight ahead since I was 
less than 50 feet above the ground. And 
straight ahead was a solid row of trees 
Resigning myself, I shut off the switches 
and tightened my safety belt. 

Then, deciding to make one last try, I 
dived to pick up what speed I could, and 
at the last second, yanked back hard on 
the stick, hoping there might be a clear 
field on the other side of the trees 

The old Stearman shuddered as it tore 
through the foliage. It did go through 
though and I immediately shoved the 
nose down before the plane could stall 
Why it didn’t I'll never know. As the 
nose of the plane fell through the horizon 
and again pointed toward the ground, I 
could see that this was just not my day 

for directly 
sturdy cottonwoods! 

With the 


ground and with barely enough speed to 


ihead was a clump of 


plane practically on the 
keep it flying, there was not the slightest 
The left 
struck first, absorbing most of the 
There was a terrific tearing sound as wing 
ribs buckled, fabric tore, spars were splin 
tered, limbs and _ branches 
ripped from the The plane spun 
a full 90 degrees before the right 
struck an unyielding tree trunk 
brought the wreck to an abrupt halt. I 
slammed forward until the shoulder har- 
ness stopped my face just short enough 
of the instrument panel to give me a 
slight bump on the forehead. 


chance of missing them wings 


force 


and were 
trees 
wings 


and 


Fortunately there was no fire, although 
at the time, I 
ested in whether the plane burned or not 
I didn’t even look back as I started 
through a cornfield toward the nearest 
I could hardly believe that I had 
just been through a mid-air collision and 
a plane crash, literally without a scratch 
Pete met me on the road later. He had 
made it back to the all right, though 
not without some anxious moments. With 
most of an upper wingtip gone and a 
lower tip smashed, it full op 
posite rudder to keep the plane level 
Comparing 
home, we pieced together the 
cident. It developed that Pete had not 
completed the run I had him 
making. There was a 
across his path, and in the fading 
light, he 
edly that 
his haste 
up to the north, momentarily 


was not especially inter 


roaqa 


base 


required 


notes during the drive 


Ww hole in- 


last seen 
telephone wire 
evening 
had come upon it so unexpect 
his reaction was automatic. In 
had pulled 


forgetting 


to clear the wire, he 


that my plane would be over there some- 
And it there—just at the 
right, or rather, wrong second When the 


where was 


planes collided, my propeller | 
through Pete's 
which accounted for the fi 
all but died 

We both something 
experience, of Thereafter 
firm believer in the fol 
begins to get dark, it 
As for me, I was shown by 
experience what a flight had 
tried to impress upon me long before 

Never assume what another pilot is 
going to do END 


wing including 
spar, that 
my engine 
from the 
Pe te 


owing 


learned 
course 
was a 

When it 
stop dusting 


is time to 


instructor 
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anteed .. 
details TODAY. 


Accurately Logs 
—=— Engine Hours... 


Automatically! 


_— 
ol 


Keep logs accurately with HOBBS Aircraft Me- 
Hobbs ENGINE HOUR Meter 
total hours and minutes of engine operation. 
Hobbs FLIGHT HOUR Meter with AIR SWITCH 
records hours and minutes of actual flight. 


HOBBS Aircraft Meters are true electric timing 
start automatically .. . 
matically. They’re easy tc install . . . simple to 
read. Ruggedly built by precision instrrment 
makers, yet weigh only 8*4 oz. Positively will 
net interfere with radio operation. 


R ng TE 


indicates 


stop auto- 


new and improved through con- 
tinuing engineering research. Fully guar- 


. write for LOW PRICES and full 


ORIGINATED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ohn W. Hobbs Cornoration 


2068 YALE BLVD. SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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PILOTS and FLIGHT 
ENGINEERS 
wanted by 

UNITED AIR LINES 


Career opportunities with the 
nation’s number one airline 
now open to qualified men. 
Many benefits in- 
cluding excellent pay, broad 
insurance program, retire- 
ment income plan and others. 
Qualifications: Height 5’- 
7” to 6'4". U.S. citizen, 
high school graduate, 
commercial pilot license, 
pass flight physical with 
no waivers. Age 21-26. 
Applicants who, in addition to 
above qualifications also have 
Instrument Rating or Flight En- 
gineer’s Certificate (or Flight 
Engineer's examination written 
portion passed) will be ac- 
cepted through age 27; with 
both Instrument Rating and 
Flight Engineer's Certificate 
through age 28. 

Successful applicants will 
attend United’s Flight Train- 
ing Center at Denver, Colo- 


company 


rado and receive salary while 


training. 


Write: C. M. Urbach 

Placement Superintendent 
United Air Lines Operating Base 
Stapleton Airfield, 

Denver, Colorado 


SLI ILE 


B.S. DEGREF 
| ectr a 
INDIANA | Fev lnctring 
TECHINGAL bow oP ne 
e tries lema for graduates. 1 
COLLEGE fer'"bee Mares. June. Sept. Write 
for catalog. 1211 & Washington Bivd., 
Fort Wayne 2. Indiana 
_—_—— 


DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS 














STOP BEING CONFUSED! 


Hew Book tells all about 
High Power 
BINOCULARS 


Know BEFORE you buy 
Newes! Precision Optics 
A Million Thrills 
33 Models $9.95 to $125 
Gvaronteed Savings 
Ast for Dealer's Nome 


. Dept. FL-91 
| \ BUSHNELL Bimaculare °° Pascdena Cal” 
FILL OUT! Mail TODAY! 
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ADDRESS __ 
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Compass Balance Error 


(Continued from page 28) 


line with the pivot. In this position, the 
centrifugal force may tilt the card some- 
what, but it cannot affect the North-South 
alignment of the magnets. There is, conse- 
quently, no turning error on East or West 
headings. A Southerly heading would pre- 
sent the same general condition as on a 
Northerly heading. 

A phenomenon similar to Northerly 
Turning Error results from speed changes 
on Easterly and Westerly headings. Fig- 
ure 4 shows an airplane demonstrating 
this by deceleration on an East heading, 
changing from cruising to climbing speed 
Any sudden reduction in the speed of a 
moving conveyance causes all loose ob- 
jects in it to move forward, in an attempt 
to continue their former speed. This prop- 
erty of inertia is free to work in the bal- 
anceweight and in Figure 4 it succeeds in 
rotating the compass card off its proper 
heading. An acceleration of the airplane 
would cause the balanceweight to move in 
the opposite direction. Again, a Westerly 
heading would present the same general 
condition as the Easterly heading. In speed 
changes on Northerly and Southerly head- 
ings, the inertia of the balanceweight is 
in line with the pivot. It will tilt the card, 
but cannot affect the heading. 

Rough air presents an interesting appli- 
cation of these principles. It often causes 
the airplane's ball bank indicator to swing 
wildly in response to sidewise jolts. Obvi- 
ously, on a North heading, the compass 
balanceweight will behave exactly like 
the ball bank indicator, and the compass 
wiil be difficult to read because of its er- 
ratic motion. On a Southerly heading the 
motion of the balanceweight will be oppo- 
site to the ball bank indicator, and the 
erratic motion will be worse. On Easterly 
and Westerly rough air may 
cause slight speed changes and affect the 
compass heading. This is not as serious, 
because speed changes are not as easily 
caused as heading changes. The compass 
is therefore less erratic than on the North 
and South headings. 

Northerly Turning Error, Easterly Ac- 
celeration Error, and Rough Air Errors 
have previously been treated as if they 
were different from each other. The term 
Balance Error is introduced by this article 
to include all three of these, and to indi- 
by its name their common cause, the 
balanceweight. This reduces the number 
of compass errors that the pilot must 
reckon with from five to three: Variation, 
Deviation, and Balance Error. 

It will be seen from this discussion that 
no change is needed in the current meth- 
ods of compensating for these errors. The 
pilot must still underturm on Northerly 
and overturn on Southerly headings. He 
can still roll out with accuracy on East 
and West headings. But visualization of 
the balanceweight, swinging in response 
to centrifugal forces and accelerations, 
will make balance error clearer, and the 
magnetic compass more understandable. 
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Pilots on a single U. S. airline have 
spent a combined total of more than 
7,700 years in the air. 
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KHEF AIRCRAFT 
RUMMAN 
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CORPORATION PILOT 

Former major airline pilot; Airline Transport 
Rating: 5600 hours; college; 33 years of age; expe- 
rience in domestic and international flying Some 
Production testing experience. Desire responsible 
position with a reliable company or individual. Cur- 
rently flying. Liquidating my own business which is 
well rated in Dun and Bradstreet 

Box 729, FLYING 
366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

















AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 








NEW Secale BATTERIES 


For Light Planes— 
12-VOLT—$16.50 EACH 


Supoly Limited—Order Now: 

In original factory cartons. Fully 

Ay guaranteed, 2634 ibs. filled. 
A Bi/_"xS14"xB1/g” high. Suitable 
for all light aircraft including Cessna 

140, 120, Supercruiser, Ercoupe, Swift, 

Culver, Stinson, Luscombe 6 and others. ideal for new 
installations. Shielded metal case. No box necessary. 
Filling instructions incivded. SPECIAL... .$16.50 each 


TIRE SPECIAL 
fresh mold 


Guaranteed 


Brand new factory dated 
6.00x6 ~ ; b 

$12.50 each 

| Payment with order, or we will send C.0.9. 

| GAARE SUPPLY CO 

| 


tread 


Gaare Airport Box 277-& 


Lambert Field 
AVCO St. Louis, Mo. 
TErryhili 5-151! 
INC. 


Has all Parts and Supplies for Executive 
DC-3 LODESTAR BEECH 
Airtrame Engines Radios 


A.R.C. Bendix Collins Lear Sperry Wilcox 
Pé Continental Wright Goodrich Goodyear 


Weatherford, texas 











COMPUTERS — SEXTANTS 


8-68 COMPUTERS (‘Daiton) ($10.00 value). with 
30 page illustrated direction manual: like new $4.40, 
with teather case $4.50, new $6.50. SEXTANTS., 
bubble averaging with case ($300.00 value), like new 
Fairchild or Link, $16.85; Bauseh & Lomb $26.85 


KANE AERO EQUIPMENT CO. 
2308 WN. E. 23rd St. Oklahoma City, Okla 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
, Complete Services & Sales 
+ oc-3 LODESTAR D-18S 
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RATE: 30c PER WORD 
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MINIMUM 10 WORDS 








AIRPLANES FOR SALE 


NAVION 








AERO COMMANDER 


AERO Commanders: 6 from $52,500. April 1954 
Commander, file +16F, has 200 hours. Latest 
improvements. Excellent radio. Omni-range. 
ADF. Extras. New condition. $64,700. Apply. 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
a. F. 








AERONCA 


SEDAN: 1948, +119RHF, has 608 hours, 132 
since recovered and new engine 1953. Metal 
propeller. Gyros. LF. Omni-range. Extras. Ex- 
cellent. Consult, Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
BEECHCRAFT 

BONANZAS: 28 from $6500. B-35, +520SCF, has 
170 hours since painted, new metal propeller, 
and engine majored 1953. Auxiliary tank. LF. 
Omni-gator. Extras. Undamaged. $11,500. Also; 
Painted D-35, +214 TDF, with 216 hours. Gyros. 
ADF. Omni-range. Late extras. Hangared. Un- 
damaged. Bargain. $15,775. Inquire, Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











D-18S TWINS: Excellent selection from $43,200. 
Several beautiful late airplanes. Apply, Powers 
& George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BELLANCA 
10 from $2750. About last built, 
=652ZNF, sold new 1950. Only 280 hours, 
Aeromatic. Gyros. LF. VHF. Undamaged. 
Hangared. Relicensed. Like new. $5000. Make 
offer. Consult, Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
CESSNA 

170'S: 21 from $3300. Late 1950 170A, all metal, 
=550SCF, has 330 hours. Metal propeller. Pri- 
mary blind. LF. Omnigator. Undamaged. 
Hangared. Relicensed. $5000. Also: 1952 170B, 
=229XDF, with 322 hours. Metal propeller. 
Primary blind. Lear Omni-range. Heater. Hang 
ared. Undamaged. Excellent. $6200. Inquire, 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


180°S: 10 from $9500. +167PCF has 260 hours. 
Pants. Flares. Gyros. ADF. Omnigator. Like 
new. $11,000. Apply, Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








CRUISAIRS: 








1948 CESSNA 140. S90HP Narco Omni and other 
equipment. Exceptionally clean. 500 Hrs. $2500 
C. W. Woessner, Dixon, Illinois. 


SACRIFICE: New 300 HP Cessna 195. 36 total 
hours. Delivered May, 1954, Manufactured late 
1953. Equipment includes Lear ADF-12C, Lear 
VHF Transmitter, Narco Omnigator, Gyros, Flares, 
overall paint, other extras. Cost $27,743.00. Must 
liquidate or reduce investment. Prepared to take 
drastic loss. Consider cash offer or lower valued 
airplane in trade. Robert Wright, 2600 Bredell, 
Maplewood, Missouri. Phone Mission 5-6621. 


GRUMMAN 


WIDGEONS: 6 available. +929ZHF has 654 
hours, engines 105 and 205. Vented hull. Wood- 
en propellers. Fabric, paint, interior excellent. 
Relicensed. $13,985. Inexpensive ship for con- 
version. Will install extras shop cost. Consult, 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
zg Vv. 











LOCKUEED 


LODESTARS: Excellent selection. 
passenger models from $28,500. Beautiful Ex- 
ecutive at $90,000 with offer wanted. Inquire, 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 





Cargo and 





LUsSCOMBE 


8F’S: 3 available: 1948, +144JB, has 40 hours 
since painted and major overhauled 1954. Metal 
Propeller. Primary blind. Radio. Clean. $2400. 
Apply. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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205’S: 25 available: 1947, +882PHF, has 130 
hours since 205 HP conversion, painted, reup- 
holstered 1953. New Metal propeller. Long 
stacks. Tail modified. Ventilation system. Flares. 
Gyros. Radio. Undamaged. Hangared. $5000. 
Also; 1950, =S511JKF, with 62 hours. Metal pro- 
peller. Gyros. ADF. Omni-range. Extras. Un- 
damaged. Hangared. Exceptional. $11,000. Con- 
sult, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


2861XHF has 158 hours 
since converted, painted, reupholstered 1953. 
Down-draft cooling. Long stacks. Wheel fair 
ings. Metal propeller. Modified tail. Auxiliary 
tank. Gyros. LF. ADF. Omni-range. ILS. Marker 
beucon. Exceptional ship. Bargain price. $10,900. 
Inquire, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


260°S: 13 from $8500. 1950, =SISXKF, has new 
100 hour engine, upholstery, tires, battery, metal 
propeller. LF. Loop. Omni-range. Hangared. 
Undamaged. Relicensed. Clean. $10,000. Ap 
ply. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


TWINS: 2 from $29.950. 1954, =17F, has 90 
hours since conversion. I5S0HP engines. Re 
versible propellers. 80 gallons capacity. Heater. 
Gyros. LF. ADF. Omnigator. ILS. Marker Beacon. 
Latest improvements. Many extras. Like new. 
$35,650. Consult Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PIPER 
PIPER Tri-Pacer—1954 Super Custom. Full blind 
instruments panel with gyros. Radios; VHF 
Narco Superhomer and L.F. receiver. Company 
owned and always hangared. Immaculate con 
dition. Total time 290 hrs. Will sacrifice. Make 
offer. Box 728. Flying. 


SUPER Cub: October 1953 13SHP, =137QCF, has 
149 hours. Metal propeller. Electrical system. 
Radio. New. $3600. Inquire, Powers & George, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


225'S: 5 from $9000. 








TRI-PACERS: 11 available. 1951, 125HP, =8S5PAF, 
has zero since repainted, reupholstered, engine 
majored, relicensed. Metal propeller. Primary 
blind. Radio. Undamaged. Hangared. Beautiful. 
Bargain. $3650. Also; April 1953, 13SHP, = 124ZC, 
with 201 hours. Metal propeller. Gyros. Omni- 
gator. Extras. Beautiful. $5600. Apply, Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC 








SEABEES: 17 from $2000. x665]KF, Serial over 
925, has 365 hours. Latest propeller. Stainless 
cables. No corrosion. $1600 spent recently. Re- 
licensed. Excellent. $2500. Consult, Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STINSON 


165’S: 17 trom $2495. 1947 Voyager, =29FCF, 
has new 290 hour engine. Heavy crankcase. 
Aeromatic. Primary blind. Omni-range. Clean. 
$2650. Inquire, Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

SWirT 
125’S: 17 from $2000. Late 1946, =780IGF, has 
255 hour engine. Aeromatic. Gyros. 2, Two-way 
redios. Loop. Extras. Paint, Glass, interior good. 
Beautiful bright condition. Everything works. 
Bargain. $2250. Apply, Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY, Sell, Trade, Finance. We stock Aircraft in 
all categories, and offer the best buys in fine, 
clean, used airplanes. Write for our free inven- 
tory mailing list. Graubart Aviation, 679 N. 
Michigan, Chicago, III. 


SPECIALIZED Dealer Retail Sales Financing. 
Dealers write for service setup. Aircraft Finance, 
Inc., Sky Ranch Airport, Box 5306, Denver 17 
Colo. 




















AIRPLANES—Wholescle. Send for free weekly 
lists. We deliver anywhere in U.S. for flat 
$50.00. If you don’t like it, send it home. Air- 
craft Financing. Dealers, write for dealer dis- 
count setup. Domestic 6 Export. Lists furnished 
in English & Spanish. Vest Aircraft Co's, Sky 
Ranch, Box 5306, Denver 17, Colo. 


$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. It's New! Now 
you can receive information each month on hun- 
dreds of aircraft for sale throughout the United 
States. At a glance you will know what is 
available, hours, date licensed, price, etc., of 
practically every type of airplane manufactured, 
We tell you who owns the aircraft and you deal 
direct, saving time, eliminating hours of travel, 
and by knowing the market you get the best 
deal possible. You can receive your first copy 
listing aircraft for sale Immediately. Don't wait! 
Send $2.00 Today for a full year’s subscription. 
Flyers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing 
Bureau, 5305 Congress Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 


WHY gamble on buying a lemon? Our vast 
knowledge of airplane values is yours for tree— 
the seller pays our commission. What do you 
want? At what price? We either have it or 
know where it is. Dixie Aviation, Columbia 1, 
S.C. Phone Berley Kittrell, 4-9956. 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


WANTED Bellanca Cruisemaster or Beechcraft 
Bonanza. Send full particulars and price of 
machine. Box No. 723, Flying. 








Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., have buyers for all 
aircraft from $2000. No listing charges. Write, 
giving details your ship 


POWERS & George, 





CHARTS & MAPS 


WORLD coverage of all current aeronautical 
maps and charts. Agents for Coast 4 Geodetic 
Survey, Hydrographic Office, Air Force. Free 
catalogue available. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood 
Calif. 








PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


WORLD'S largest stock new and used aircraft 
parts, engines and supplies. Free lists. Financ- 
ing. Vestco, Dept. D, Box 5306 T.A., Denver, 
Colo. 





TRADE your wood prop on a new met-l-prop. 
This is a good deal. Luther Parts, Johnstown 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


FAST SERVICE on Met-l-props, Scott products, 
Goodyear products, Bowers and Reading Bat- 
teries. Luther Parts, Johnstown Airport, Johns. 
town, Pa. 


ERCOUPE Metal Wings $395.00 Exchange, Plus 
mounting and NCing. Designed by Red Aircrait 
Service, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


FABRIC Shot? Recover with Airtex Grade “A” 
recover envelopes; Piper, Aeronca, T-Crait, com 
plete set for all surfaces $127.00. Write for prices 
of envelopes for other planes. Complete recov 
ering and finishing instructions supplied. Order 
by collect telegram. Foam rubber replacement 
Cushion sets: Cub $21.50; J-5 and PA-12 $34.50; 
Aeronca $22.50; Luscombe $33.75; Ercoupe $33.25; 
T-Craft $23.25; Cessna 140 $33.50. Piper Canvas 
Seat Slings $8.85 per set. Cub deluxe Shock 
Cord Boots $4.00 pr. Wind socks 18” x 8’ $6.75; 
2 x 8 $7.25; 3’ x 10’ $11.00; 3° x 12’ $13.25. Alu 
minized Heat Reflective Covers: for windshields 
(specify plane) $7.50: for Canopy of Swift, Cul 
ver, Ercoupe $14.00; Bonanza, Navion, Bellanca 
$25.00. Aluminized Prop Cover (specify size) 
$8.50. Airtex Shoulder Harness, nylon, $5.20; 
Extension Strap for anchoring harness $4.40. 
Write for complete catalogue. Airtex Products, 
20.22 Union St., Morrisville, Pa. 
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HELP WANTED 





DOUBLE your salary—Gain promotions with a 
College Equivalency Diploma. Qualify by com 
prehensive examination at home. No classes 
Free details. Cramwell, Adams, Mass. 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS on best paying oppor- 
tunities in foreign and domestic employment 
for skilled and unskilled. All occupations for 
men and women. Special reports for pilots and 
all aviation specialists with Airlines, Feeder 
lines, Aircraft Factories, Cropdusters, Corpora- 
tion Aircraft. Listings in construction, govern 
ment. oil, mining, shipping and many other 
fields. Includes Europe, South America, Japan, 
Spanish Airbases, Alaska, etc. Application 
Forms and other necessary information. All for 
only $2.00, including one-year registration-ad- 
visory service. ($2.25 Airmail) Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Best jobs go to those 
knowing who to contact. Act Today. Research 
Services, Box 2904-FD, St. Louis 17, Missouri. _ 


$245 Per week overseas! Clerks, truck drivers, 
cooks, construction men, guards, office, laborers, 
carpenters, mechanics, engineers, teachers, fac- 
tory workers, many others. Experience unneces- 
sary, some jots. 254 projects, 58 countries. Get 
56 page illustrated job catalog, “Firms Seeking 
Applicants” bulletin, applications, complete, $1. 
Jobservice D-49, Box 30, Billings, Montana. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FIELD Engineer with Commercial Asel rating. 
Graduate of Technical Communications Engineer- 
ing School. Holds first class radio-telephone 
license. Background includes Radar develop- 
ment, Microwave research and many other 
phases of electronics. Now employed by elec- 
tronic computer concern. Interested in combin 
ing electronic knowledge with flight experience. 
Age 27, single. Box No. 726, Flying. 

MAN, single, 30, free to travel. 5 years broad- 
casting, telecasting. Now on-Air Personality and 
News Director of T-V Station. Aeronautical ex- 
perience dates {rom Mode! Airplanes, Air Force 
A&E to private pilot. Can quickly get comm. 
Wish to combine interests in Public Relations, 
Advertising—Sales, for Manufacturer—Airlines 
or ?? Box 727. Flying. 

SALES representative, covering New York, Penn., 
New England. Servicing old accounts and open- 
ing new ones on commission. N. Norman, 158 
E. 126th St., New York 35, N. Y. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
DEALERSHIPS in Zweng Manuals, computers, 
plotters, watches, sunglasses, navigation equip- 
ment, available. Inquiries invited. Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

START your own aviation business with little 
capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Chris- 
topher Publications, Holtsville 1, N. Y. 




















PILOTS, Operators, Plane-owners! If interested 
in five to ten thousand additional per year and 
have any type of business or professional ex- 
perience to back you up, send personnel infor- 
mation and $1 deposit to Delray Industries, P.O. 
Box 6271, Tulsa, Okla. 


AVIATION Jobs—Names and addresses of com- 
panies to contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald, Dept. A-1, 
3038 W. Wellington Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois. 
BUY Wholesale—25,000 items—Catalog 25c. Mat- 
thews, 1472-S2 Broadway, NYC 36. 
INSTRUCTION 
OPERATORS, Instructors, Schools: prepare your 
students for the top—with Zweng Manuals, Com- 
plete texts, latest typical examinations. Free 
catalogue, Aeronautical and Marine, discount 
sheet. Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
LEARN to fly with the Aviation Cadets. Men 18 
to 2642 get $105 a month while learning. Pre- 
pare quickly for qualifying examinctions. 
Guaranteed. “Practice Tests’ with answers. 
Cadets and Officer Candidates, each $3.25. Both 
$5.00. Prepaid. Cramwell Publications, Air 'n 
stitute, Adams, Mass. 
PASS CAA Exams. The exact printed copies of 
the new CAA exams is the basis of our guar. 
anteed questions and answers. Alsc included 
are our old sets. You cannot beat these exams 
for positive, quick, easy results. All subjects 
for any rating $10.00. Order today from the 
Exam Clerk, Box 1073-B, Washington 13, D. C. 
“BUILDING and Flying your own Plane”. Won- 
derful book $1.00. Richmond Enterprises, Box 
1003, Augusta, Georgia. 
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CAA Exams. Our guaranteed exams are based 
on the very latest exact CAA exams. Also in- 
cluded are weekly revisions, a written money 
back guarantee and extra questions and an- 
swers from previous exams. Our Check Flight 
Booklets tell you how to pass the CAA check 
flight and how to save money and many hours 
of flying. They have diagrams of maneuvers, 
requirements, short cuts, explanations, common 
mistakes and other information not found in 
regulations, The Home Study Navigation Book 
let explains in detail how to work every type 
of commercial, instrument and ATR navigation 
problem. The A & E Practical Booklet tells you 
what you should know, do and have to pass the 
mechanic practical test. Commercial Writtens; 
Commercial Check Flight; Instrument Writtens; 
Instrument Check Flight; Home Study Naviga 
tion; Powerplant Mechanic Writtens; Airframe 
Mechanic Writtens; A & E Practical; ATR Writ- 
tens; ATR Check Flight; Flight Instructor Writ- 
tens; Flight Instructor Check Flight; Private 
Writtens; Flight Engineer Writtens; Also other 
writtens. Any 4 items for $10.00, 3 items for 
$9.00, 2 items for $8.00, any single item $5.00. 
Write for them today. Acme Flight School, Mu 
nicipal Airport, Ft. Worth Texas. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES on Aeronautical 
Drafting and Engineering. Write for free folder 
Aero Technical Institute, 2162-11 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

COMMERCIAL Pilot Course $995. For details 
write ABCO, Box 565, North Hollywood, Calif. 


AVIATION BOOKS 
W ARNING—CAA examination is being changed: 
It takes more than questionnaires to prepare 
you for the “open-book”’ CAA examinations. You 
need the text and background material that only 
the authoritative, up-to-date Zweng Manuals pro- 
vide. Used by aviation schools throughout the 
world. Fully illustrated, each manual averages 
more than 300 pages, with latest typical exami- 
nations, too. There's a proven Zweng Manual 
for each rating: “Helicopter Rating” (new 1954 
first edition), $5.00; “Commercial & Private Pilot 
Ratings.” both for $4.00; “Instrument Rating” 
$5.00; “Airline Transport Pilot,"’ $5.00; “Flight 
Instructor” $4.00. “Flight Engineer,”’ $5.00; “’Air- 
craft Dispatcher’ $5.00; “‘Link Instructor,”’ $4.00; 
“Parachute Technician,” $3.00; “Aircraft & En- 
gine Mechanics,” 1954 edition (including hydrau- 
lics, weight & balance), $4.00; ““Meteorology.” 
$3.00; “‘Manual of the E-6B Computor,”’ $3.00. 
Now! All in one manual—"‘Rules of the Air” 
Procedures, CAR., a must book (New) for pilots, 
Illustrated, $2.00; “Flying the Omnirange,” $4.00; 
“Encyclopedic Aviation Dictionary,”’ $6.00... 
Aviation books by other authors: “Stick and 
Rudder” (Langewiesche), $5.00; “Spirit of St. 
Louis’’ (Lindbergh), $5.00; “Crop Dusting’ (6 
manuals), $12.50; ‘Airline Piloting’’ $3.00; 
“Safety after Solo,”” $3.50 . . . (Free catalogue.) 
Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ven- 
tura Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
NEW CAA exams!!!! Did you know that the 
CAA has recently changed their exams? They 
are now using a new type “Open Book Exam’ 
on some of their examinations. Obtain your 
CAA Licenses by using a new Ross Guaranteed 
Questionnaire which includes the new “Open 
Book”’ type examinations, Our frequent revisions 
insure your receiving the latest Exams including 
navigation and meteorology maps. Order today: 
“Commercial Pilot $5.00; “Instrument Pilot 
$5.00"; “Airline Transport Pilot $5.00”; ‘Flight 
Instructor $4.00"; ‘Private Pilot $1.00’; “Engine 
Mechanics $4.00"; “Aircraft Mechanic $4.00"; 
“Flight Engineer $4.00"; “Ground Instructor 
$5.00"; ‘Parachute Rigger $4.00”; “Control Tow 
er Operator $4.00”; “New CAR for Pilots 50c.’ 
Special Limited Offer! A complete Ross Library 
consisting of the above 12 books for only $15.00. 
This introductory offer is for a limited time only, 
so take advantage of its saving today! Order 
Postpaid or C.O.D. Direct from Ross Aero Pub 
lishers, Administration Bldg., Box 7071F, Chero 
kee Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
FREE Aviation Book Catalog. 600 books listed 
from all publishers. Write: Aero Publishers 
2162-11 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


COMPUTERS: All makes, all models. Biggest 
supply in U.S. Batori “Jet all metal Batori Com- 
puter” $20.00; Batori Pilot's all metal Computer” 
$15.00; Pressure Pattern Drift, $2.50; leg-strapped 
Model G, $7.50; Pocket Size ‘‘A-2 Computer”’ with 
Case and Instructions $3.00; new E-6B, $10.00. 
Free catalogue. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


NEW Skycratters VHF Multiphone—Portable 2- 
way VHF communications unit for C.A.P., aerial 
dusting and spraying, Eng. flight test, gliders, 
Unicom, Civil Defense, Industrial Service, etc. 
3 Models cover 112 to 172 MC. List price with 
batteries and antenna, $243.00. 6-12 volt D.C. 
and 115 volt A.C. Multipower Pack available at 
$79.50. Mig. and sold by Skycrafters Aviation 
Radio, 2453 E. Spring St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Phone L.B. 48-341. 


FREE catalog describing famous Weems naviga- 
tion aids and instruments. Send today. Weems 
Mark II Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; Weems 
Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; Dalton 
E-6B Computer $10.00; Dalton Mark VII Com- 
puter $5.00; Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; many 
navigation books including Flying the Omni- 
range, Zweng $4.00; Instrument Flying, Weems 
and Zweng $4.50; Electronic Navigation, Orman 
$4.50; Learning to Navigate, Weems and Eberle 
$2.00; Star Chart, Illyne $1.00; complete line of 
government charts and publications. Do as other 
navigators, pilots and students do. Select your 
navigation aids and instruments from the 
Weems Catalog. Send for it today. Address 
Department 12, Weems System of Navigation, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


E-6B COMPUTERS, (Dalton) ($10.00 value) with 
30 page illustrated direction manual; like new 
$4.40, with leather case $4.90, new $6.50, model 
“G" knee type, new $6.95 ($35.00 list). Sex- 
tants, bubble averaging with case ($300.00 
value) like new, Fairchild or Link $16.85, Bausch 
& Lomb $26.85, B-5 Driftmeters $12.25. Kane Aero 
Equipment Co., 2308 N. E. 23rd St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

PARACHUTES—New and used, all types for 
sale. Inspection and repacking. Call or write 
‘Established 1936” Bill Rhode’s Parachute Serv- 
ice, 15 Smith Ave., Fairlawn, N. J. 








PATENTS 


INVENTORS. Without obligation write for infor- 
mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran- 
dolph. Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum 
bian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you 
have invented something of value, write me, 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney. 
912 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











PHOTOS of aircraft from Wright Biplane to latest 
jet. Send dollar tor 52-page illustrated catalogue, 
supplement and 6 photos. Aeroplane Photo Sup- 
ply, Box 195, Toronto, Canada. 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free 
circular. Berlew Mig. Co., Dept. 2, Freeport, 
N. Y. 


LEATHER, Patches Military or Civilian wings, 
stamped Gold or Silver. Wings and name $1.00 
three for $2.00. Names only two for $1.00. Math- 
ews Art-Craft, Lone Tree, lowa. 

FOR LEASE—Beautiful bungalow on Lake Michi- 
igan, 5 miles south of St. Joseph, Michigan. 
Downstairs—2 bedrooms, living room, dining 
room, kitchen, 142 baths, glassed or screened 
sun porch, all completely furnished. Upstairs— 
living room, bedroom, kitchen and bath, un- 
furnished. Priva'e air strip where you can park 
your plane in front of home. Perfect all year 
rendezvous for Chicagoans desiring a nice quiet 
place. Price $3,000.00 per year. For further 
particulers write Flying Magazine, Box No. 725. 
INFLATABLE Life Rafts, or.« to 20 man. Survival 
Equipment. Descriptive price list upon request. 
Karl Ort, Dept. F, York, Pa. 

A RCRAFT Photographs. Both wars. List, sam- 
ple, 25c. Airphotos, Box 117, Jamestown, N.Y. 
ATTENTION Pilots—We will “permanize” your 
pilots certificate and I.D. Card in plastic for 
$1.00. We guarantee 12 hour service, air mailed 
back to you. Roper’s Model Airplane Supply. 
Box 902, Winters, Texas. 
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Traveling man — Family man 


He’s one and the other—and successful at both—since he 

discovered the swift dependability of travel via TWA. 

Now his business trips are a matter of a few pleasant hours 

aboard a world-proved TWA Constellation. He gets there 

refreshed—ready to talk business. Often he leaves and returns 

in a single day—arriving in time for a full evening at home. Sey “Merry Christmas” with © gift she'll remember 
And always, his arrival finds him relaxed after a forever—o TWA ticket to a place she's always dreamed 


of see ng. It's simple to crronge, and you con toke o 
restful trip—eager to recite bedtime stories at home yeor or more to pay with TWA's “Time Pay Pilon 
with the happiest of endings. 


Where in the world do you want to go? For information . 
ond reservations, call TWA, or see your travel agent. If Fly the finest. ** 
more convenient, write TWA’‘s 380 


Skyliner Holidays, 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


usa EuROPE ArRiCca Asia 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


AZORES 





A MILLION CUBIC FEET OF WAREHOUSING 


It’s as simple as picking up your phone . . . and calling the nearest 
Air Associates branch office. When you buy aviation supplies and 
material from Air Associates — you’re adding the warehousing facilities of 
six major aviation supply centers —all strategically located —to your 
own operation. What's more, you avail yourself of the resources of a 
nationwide organization . . . with all the benefits that come from long 


experience and an intimate understanding of your aviation supply problems. 


you save 7 WAYS WITH AIR ASSOCIATES 


PROFIT BY OUR LARGE PURCHASING POWER — you get quality products 
at lowest prices. 


AVOID COSTLY DELAYS — we process your orders quickly -- rush them 
in emergencies. 


NO INVENTORY LOSSES — you buy only what you need when you need it. 


TIE UP LESS MONEY IN INVENTORY — Releases your money for all uses 
by purchasing as the need arises. 


REDUCES STORAGE SPACE-—Air Associates does your warehousing for you. 
CUTS INSURANCE COST—less stock means less risk—less insurance needed. 


SIMPLIFIES YOUR PURCHASING PROCEDURE — all your needs through 
one order, one delivery, one payment. 


OUR SERVICE 1S YOUR BUY woro. 


CHECK AIR ASSOCIATES FIRST 


PRESI!IOENT 


if 


SSOCIATES, INC. 


TETERBORO NEW JERSEY 


BRANCHES: ATLANTA CHICAGO * DALLAS ° GLENDALE ° MIAMI TETERBORO 





